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Preface 


Book tides are sometimes provocauve, and perhaps this 
one deserves the epithet. If it does, one most be precise 
about teiim of reference, ‘Women.’ There is no need to 
attempt a defemtion. We are always with them, and tlicy 
with us. Fominacely. But ‘Antitjuity’ should be, fen our 
purpose, defened. It begins in the remoteness of palaeo 
iithic culture; it ends with the Council of Nicaea, when 
the Emperor Constantine sat down to hear the bishops, 
embattled in their factions, argue, dogmatise, and dc' 
claim. My aim in the chapters which follow has been 
mainly that of a collector and recorder, for I have tried to 
stand in die wings and let the itaghcomedy of women in 
she ancient world play itself througii. Obviously my final 
chapter is outside this feame. And yet one must gather the 
threads, observe what history has woven for womankind, 
and, in fine, assess the fabric of the web as the curtain 
falls, Inevitably this book Is mainly about women in tJiosc 
Mediienanean civilisaiions which are the roots of ours, but 
Primitive and Neai^Eastem peoples who affected even 
remotely out background have been briefly considered in 
early chapiers. The net would have been Bung altogether 
too widely had I taken in the life of women among the 
Northern barbarians and the outer Provincials of the 
Roman Empire, or Eastern peoples like Persians and Par.' 
thians. On the other hand, without my last chapter, no 
assessing of the Wcsicm world’s treatment of women, no 
summing up, would have been possible. 

Thanks are due, as always, to many who helped with 
suggestions; especially to Monica Beamcnt, Katherine 
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BacTCR, John Seltman, and R. B, Whitehead, all pouent 
listeners; also to Michael Ganoll for some Sicilfan photon 
graphs; and to Mr. Jean CharbonneauK fcr his gift of the 
photograph reproduced on the jacket of this edition. 

In the pages which follow, frequent Tc&rcnce is made to 
The Church’ and to ^Christendom*, Readers will, I 
trust, understand that these words are meant to refn to 
Western Christendom between the age of Constantine 
and that of Erasmus. The words are not to be taken as 
applW cidict to the Greek Orthodox Church, or to the 
Anglican Church, or to any of the Reformed Churches 
which have come into being in Europe and North 
America since the i6th century. 


Camhridgt, 1955 


C.S. 



CHAPTER ONE 

Femina Sapiens 


It was in the Dordogne eighteen years ago, otic early 
September day, rich with warmth and fresh with a western 
breeze &om Biscay, that I met a schoolmaster from a village 
which was neighbour to Lcs Eyzies^dc'Tayac. He svas a 
big man, lar diffcTeni from a Provencal, mort like an 
Irishman than a Norman or Breton. Goldcn-'tcddish, not 
hairy, but downy hlce some Celtic peasant in Eire or a 
crofter in the Scottish Hlglibnds. The situation and 
variety of the famous Dotdo^e caves had profoundly Itn^ 
pressed one who, until that time, knew about palaeolithic 
mankind only fiom books. CnvMagnon man became ofa 
sudden real; but the Imerpretci to me on that day, over a 
bottle of the local Monbasuliac, w'us the village schooh 
master, bom there, living there for half a ccntii^, who was 
able in strange fashion to reconstruct the life of those 
strange primitives. Indeed, he seemed able to envisage 
mote than tlicir mode of life, for, after his ow'n fashion, he 
proceeded to iiucrprct their feelings, liopes. anxieties, 
deathly fears, and^bovc all—their dark frustrations. The 
whole emotional difference between male and female was 
clear to Iihn in tetms of palaeolithic man. Possibly some 
pan of his views would be discounted, or even rebutted, by 
a younger expert prehistorian of to'day. But ihcic was cctj* 
tainly value in his sensitive inio^rctation of cave psycho, 
logy, and therefore it is wonh setting down in the following 
paragraphs an account of wbai this man explained to me. 


I a IVomtn m Ajitiyuity 

Of course what follows is lightly Icivcncd by my own later 
reflections based on conversations with other &iends and 
experts. 

You must envisage ii some size suitable to coiv 

tain comfortably ftom twenty to fifty people. The cave is 
one of many in this long valley, and each is inhabited, 
while each is the property of the biggest male within it. 
The ownct^males form a kind of tribe, and at certain times 
there occurs by agreement the tribal council. Here in this 
valley there was one of these cave^holders who was Cltief, 
for things happened then as they do now, and the man 
gifted with leadership and imagination led the others. 
Only the need to hunt big game, like mammoth, bison, 
and wild boar, would normally require a council meeting. 
Economically such animals supplied so much in addition 
to edible meat, for their bones were turned to a score of 
different uses and tlicir hides were quite as desirable; even 
their guts were needful to make good bowstnngs, and the 
tong, matted itair could be beaten into felt. Yet hunting 
and killing these powerful beasts with nothing but palaerv 
lithic weapons involved dangers, planning, cxpetlence, 
and skill; casualties were many, and the main occupational 
disease of the Stone Age hunter was prcsuirubly gangrene. 
It is thought that the expectation of lift: in those remote days 
was no mote than forty years. 

The life of women in such a society of hunters must liavc 
been fiir difTcrent from that of the men. Their time would 
be spent in the cave or not far from its entrance:, where they 
might cultivate a limited number of edible grasses and 
vegetables, and scavenge for nuts, roots, and fruits. Wlicii 
one tries to imagine tiic structure of such a cave.'family one 
can think of two possibilities: firstly, the senior male 
(whose property the cave was) might have a scries of wives 
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from ihc oldest ai iweTiiy''four to the youngest at twelve, 
among whom there would inevitably exist a kind of harems 
like jealousy productive of much unhappiness; secondly, 
the whole cave^&mily group may have lived in what 
zoologists call a clone*, in which the women were shared 
in common by tlie mem In the framework ©four pt^i 
society it ts vciy hard to imagine that such a state of aliairs 
could be thought normal, yet we have to rcmenibei that 
there was one part of the ancient world where, as recently 
as 55 BX,, such a practice was looked upon as csscoi^y 
correct. Julius Caesar in Book V, Chapter II, of his 
Cmqufst of Caul has the following comment on the man^ 
nets and cuaoms of the ancient Britons: 

Thej' V.W ihtir hair long and ihave ihr wIwU of thdr 
bodici except the head and the uppa Up. Wivet ait thaitd 
bctwKfl grouFJ of ten or men. btwnti 

biothen and bawten Euhen xnd vtmi bm the nffiping of 
thi- v uniom lie counted, ai ilic children of the nun wih whom 
I p^nicvUi woifTiaji Itrst. 

The passage just quoted has been a great difficulty to 
generations of schooltnasiers teaching elementary Latin by 
way of Cacsai in the Third and Fourth Forms. Some 
pedants among them have too frequently taken the line 
that Caesar misunderstood the whole situation and iiv 
vented this story. Anibropolt^ists, howevw, can account 
for numerous other similar cases in the history of mans 
development, and this British narrow Cimily group ap^ 
pears to have presented a repetition wtihm a civilised 
framework of an habitual cusiom which may have pm> 
vailed in savage society in palacohthic tlm^. 

When the men from a cave went off to join a iiunii^ 
pany which might keep them away for days on end, the 
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women, left la die cave wtih the children, must have been 
the prey to a gtxjd deal of anxiety, having often to kill time 
wltilc waiting for shouts fiom the valley that told of the 
men’s return; and the men came back Uden with booty, 
and at times with little thought for anything but sleep. 
Then it was that the hard work began for the women, lead.- 
ing up to the feast of meal, when the men were awakened. 
Yet there was no special rhythm about these feminine 
actions, such as there was in the precise co/operation of 
hunters in forest or weald from which the men had just 
returned, and thus k came about that among palaeolithic 
huntcr^tribes the men were planncis and the women im^ 
proviseis. Both were needed, but tliis marked difference 
between them caused man—and still causes him—to be 
exasperated at woman's unpnnctuabty. and causes woman 
to be irritated by man's fussiness. It is iiitciesting to read 
Aristophanes’ comment in Athens of the jth century B.C.: 
Lysisnata is waiting for the women who have promised to 
turn up for an important meeting, and Aristophanes 
causes her to say to her friends, "Oh, my dear, you see, 
they're typical Athenian girls—always too late in cvery^ 
thing they do"-* 

Long ago such characteiistits mua have been developed 
and fixed. The unpunctual cave-man who fell short of 
proper mbal co'opcration died quickly; but the cavc^ 
woman, by force of circumstances, had no inducement for 
a predse regard of time which dominated her men, and so 
her men never quite knew whai she would do next, In^ 
deed, woman has always been able to maintain her right 
to unpredictability, and this, which is really pan of her 
charm, has supplied her with a perpetual stTategse advati^ 
tage over the prediaable ways and thoughts of her males. 

* LjiktTitg^ tincl 56 f. 
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These reflections have been set down because, by explain/ 
ing certain tcmperamcntaJ difEculdcs between men and 
women—quiie as imponani as their physical difTetences— 
it may help one to understand better the pattern of conflict 
and adjustment which seems to run through most of 
antiquity- At the point where the ancient world gave way 
to the medisval, an unprccedcuicd wave of misogyny 
appeared to strike Christendom in Europe, but the flood 
which this wave caused fbnunately subsided with the 
beginning of the Renaissance, and the tide has continued 
(0 ebb ever since. 

The primitives * who so far have been briefly considered 
all belonged to some section of H&m sapieiti; they were 
scattered widely in Europe, and they passed through their 
simple, sordid, and savage cultures over a pciiod of many 
millennia. A certain amount of what has been said dc/ 
pends on inferences made from their artifacts, and on per/ 
missible comparisons with recent or contemporary human 
groups wlsich arc still in a state of ncar/savagery. But a 
reader will want to learn if wc can know what the people 
looked like- Among cave/men many individuals showed 
the most amazing gifts of using charcoal, ochre, and ruddle 
to draw lifelike pictures of the wild animals they were wont 
to Imnt; but they rarely depicted themselves, the hunters, 
and when they did so they frcqoemly used simple geometric 
forms in which the body was shown as a set of thin rods, 
while the hunter's bow and arrow or spear were given as 
much itnponance in the drawing as was the figure of the 
man himself. In general, these hunters appear to have been 
naked and to have worn their hair long. When, however, 
it eortics to the represeniaitom of women in the same penod, 

’ On Ttwn* diimbuiior in Afiica om Ktiiii cf nfnena), s« Sort! j 

Cnli. TS>f pNSfistttY if Eai Afnet (Fdinn). WJ4. 
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the ‘art* of the timt gives us far more infotmaiion than ii 
does about the men. This is understandable if the man is 
the artist, since he is going to portray what is of interest to 
him. 

A few examples may be illustrated in simple Line/ 
drawings:^/, i shows a group of several women, a man, 
and a small ruminant which were drawn at Cogul in the 
Ebro Y^ey;/^. z shows a carving in crystalline talc of a 
female £gure discovered at Baoussi^Rouss^ near Menton, 
and this figure may be compared with the ivory head ofa 
young girl (Jlj. 3), her hair long and indicated by striations, 
which was (bund at Brassempouy in the Landes. Ofa 
very dififcreni kind is another group of figures showing 
women of astonishing Euness, a type commoniy known as 
stcatopygous, like the carvings discovered at Laussel in the 
Dardogne. However, the most famous of all these carvings 
is the celebrated statuette in oolitic limestone found at 
Wmcndoif in lower Austria, and known as the 'Venus of 
Will^dorf 4), In many ways the existence of these 
dravnngs and figures—die list of which m^hi be very 
^midcrably augmented '—requires some explanation. It 
is safe to reject any belief that they have religious signi^ 
ficance, for it is highly improbable that palaeolithic and 
even mrly neolithic man had got to a stage when magic was 
evolving into religion. That these figures may have magical 
value is probable, especially since the group of women at 
Cogul (/j. i) would seem to be indulging in some kind of 
dance for which they wear long skirts—of skins or possibly 
of grass—though the upper halves of their bodies arc bare, 
and their breasts pendent. But whateva the purpose of 


‘ A ^ HKh dmgi mwk « c«|y ji ,91, fc- s. 
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chcsf rcprcscn( 2 tioDj, they must indicate what the man who 
produced them found iiuercstiiig and desirable. At the 
prcserit day in parts of A.6ica* and occasionally in societies 
of European origin, a preference exists for bvedrtcrcourse 
^cr the manner of the other mammaiiad Since the nun*s 
idea of what constitutes feminine beauty is gtcady in-' 
flucnccd by his thoughts about love, he will most admire 
die back of his spouse if he makes quadrupedal love, and 
die fiont if he acts according to the usual human pattern. 
By a kind of naiuial selection, woman is quick to respond 
in physical type to the admiration of man, and it is fair to 
conclude ihai such stestopygous types as the palaeolithic 
women from Willcndorf, LausscI, and other sites indicate 
customs like those now habitual in parts of the Sudan. By 
contrast, the drawing at Cogul would seem to depict 
women of longer and thinner shape, such as is tlie mote 
usual type of yesterday and to^ay. Since there is so great a 
number of unclothed rcprcseniaiions, it is likely that skirts 
Of other coverings were worn only for ceremony or dance, 
and the info-cnce to be drawn is that no form of covering 
was worn by cither sex except on special occasions. 

One can do no more tlian gucssat what sort of dispositions 
these cave-women may have possessed. Wc have called 
them improvisers, in contrast ro male planncR, and if diey 
were hard and crude, they would have been less so than 
their males, for they Jiad to cherish their young. Gentleness 
in women is somehow foreshadowed among the females of 
the animal world, in which theemoiional difFcrcncc between 
the sexes is already clear, and we may be sure that the cave 
man was ihe tighter and the woman the defender of her 
brood and her spouse. 

^ AadCLttei, i, At Humm Ftmlt, 

PhdiiSdphu t9ii, pj». C * 
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Ever litice ihe firrt dawn of thought gleamfd upon chc dark 
landtcape of itunnct^ nun has regarded woineo witfi a 
tme of ainactioii and awe. Wonun as the Gait of Life; woman 
jj tht Objea of Deijic: between two poles have hii 
emcitinns iwuog. _ , » The body of woman has ajwayi» been 
heavy with magic. mystcTKios as lift iisein Somehow « was 
miHe deeply embedded in natutv than man's own hoij^ miifc 
Eapomivt to its jij)ThffiL^ 

From a past so remote and rough, humanity was to 
evolve slowly until, by ihc 6th centmy b,c„ its types were 
already fixed in the same sociaJ, intdlcctuaJ, and cmodonal 
pattems which are ours lo-^ay. The journey tn time has 
been 3 long one, “since the fumbling artist strove to dis#- 
engage fiom the leluctant stone ihc amulet offemlity 
in the shape of a woman. Between the Venus of Willcn^ 
dorf and the Venus of Velasquez is a gap big enough to 
swallow the whole of human histoty.“* 

* Jijnn Lartr, Hftiaff tf Vnm (Faber & ^bct). igija, p. a. 

* Op. ftL, p. 4, 
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As far as ihc EnraJian Continent was involved, the ksi Ice 
Age introduced a tong period of delay in the growth of 
human activity, but men survived somelmw near the Mid^ 
land Sea, and as the ice^-cap receded after centuries, they 
regained freedom of movement and initiative. They were 
now neolithic men who, though they still hunted, began 
to domesticate animals. As a result of keeping dogs and 
ruminants, they began to make cenain observations con.^ 
ceming the rhythms of procreation and to discover that, 
for example, cows, goats, and sheep did not produce 
young without the c<>opetation of their appropriate males. 
The next event was that tlicy began to compare their own 
actions with those of other mammals, and to discover, to 
their great astonish meni, that they, too, procreated in 
similar ways. For ns it Is difficult to realise that white 
maternity is sclf'evidcnt, paimuty is not necessarily so. 
Yet we must ttmember that less than a score of years ago 
there were intelligent, well^rganised, and wclL-imegratcd 
people living in the Pacific Islands who calmly denied that 
there ever was paternity** The Tiobriand Islanders, living 
in an ideal climate, planting a few cereals, and gathering 
abundant fhiics, had no need to domesticate any anirtigU 
though they took some interest in the herds of small wild 

' Pahipi (her cMiaut to Awf k Thr Auanlijii abotipoa mainly itiH 
dnr pitBiuy: tee Colin Stjnjjsm, Aitm » Odn (An^ uni RabattattY. 
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pig which moved iiound their pastures. These kindly 
people take the view thai young persons in their early 
*tcens very properly indulge in sex^play, and that at a 
cettain age a young woman selects a husband, with whom 
she co<'habits, and who acts as 'nurseman' to such children 
as she bears, the children being disciplined by. uid in/ 
hcrittng from, their maternal uncle. But they stoutly main > 
tain that intercourse docs not cause conception. It exists, 
they hold, purely ibr pleasure, and any other story is for 
them the iovemion of wicked missionaries. As Ear) 
Russell has pointed out.* there is no word for *fother* in 
the Trobriand language because no such concept exists. 
Missionaries could not get along without such an idea and 
name, and they were forced to teach the islanders the focts 
of procreation, which these happy people dismissed laugh-' 
tngly as plain nonsense. When one tealises that such a state 
ofaBairs has existed in oitr own day, then one must admit 
that at some point in time other, remoter, human beings 
must have held a simiLur view until they were rather sod' 
denly enlightened by the anim.ils in thdr possession. 

From this discovery other attitudes prcseniiy emerged 
which were, if not quite reflex actions, at any rare reflex 
attitudes. Sometimes, despite the new discovery, the partem 
of life was seen in terms of mairilineaJ descent. Sometimes 
a patrilineal pattern evolved, and some wealthy po)y^' 
mous patriarch controlled the fimily or tribe, but oddly 
mixed patterns of society must have occuned in those days, 
even as they do now in tribal Africa, The Fon of Bikom, 
rolcr of rhe Kom Tribe in tbc Cameroons, under British 
Trusteeship, is the husband of more than a hundred wives. 
To his tribe this aged chieftain's establishment seems coni' 

' Botranid Ruucit mti coimivnmig on 

MilnwwikiV uiork, ^ m Nttih>^ Wia kSthtok- 
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plady correct and in accordance with age-long ciistoin. 
Nevertheless, as has receotly been pointed out, descent is 
under a matrilincal pattern, for one of the chieftatti's 
daughtets was the Princess Funkun, with many lovers, 
w'ho was too proud to take a husband except for the pur> 
poses of fathering a future Fon of Bikom and thus winning 
for herself the privileged position of Queen Mother/ 
Other circumstances might be cited to emphasise the 
diversity thar existed in the lives of the races of men in the 
earlier Bronze Age as much as it docs now. In such simple 
societies womenfolk had generally no more to complain of 
than men, for phy-sical and tempctamental difTcicnces con^ 
tinued to fix the natural occupations of both. Among 
agricultural people women worked iu the fields, as they 
do now in many countries where a simple peasant culture 
persists. This has its importance, because such people arc 
well aware of the mysterious connection which exists bc' 
iwccn women and ftrtility, and of the dcsirabilm- that they 
rather than the men should occupy diemsclvcs witli the 
CTops which spring from mother earth. From this there 
arose in ancient times fiTtiliry rites which exalted women in 
tlsc eyes of their menfolk and which gave to many women 
periodically such splendours and dehghts as they have 
scarcely enjoyed since the 4tlj or 5th centuries of our era * 
Modern urban persons constandy svaste their sympathy on 
peasant girls and women who seem to them to lead op^ 
pressed and ser\’ilc lives, but in reality those peasants arc 
perfectly content, and if, even in the present day, you get to 
know something of the lives and thoughts of folk in 
Delphi, or Mycenae, or the islands of Greece, you may 

* Rcbon Rcyiiix, TV Fn W Hit HmtiffiS Wiva {OtIUdcx}, ^nd 
)H TV Tmtm SitffktftnK Jjtli SqKctnba, ipjj, p. cit, 

^Consida npecially ibc dusical Gwek Thyiuli; tee Scitnmi, TV TimJW 
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leam fki more of chc cssenti^Js of h uman ity than you wiU 
ever Icam in Glasgow, Bitmfngham, or KnightsbrMgc. 
Anyone who has lived, even for a short time, among die 
Delphians realises that the splendours of die pbcc are 
enhanced by certain absences, (or in chat magical village 
there is neither television nor radio nor even a cinema. 
But the dwellers in Delphi are happier people by &r than 
their brotlicTs who dwell in the more Impoverished suburbs 
of Athens, 

Many archaeologists who are famiHai with the Pclopon^' 
nese tviU remember the case of a certain Helen who led the 
normal healthy life of a Greek peasant girl, while possessing 
at the same time great beauty and personal chaxm. One 
year, a wealthy Gieek^Amcrican turned up and. afier 
negotiations with her patents, claimed Helen as his bride, 
carried her &rst to Athens in order to endovir her with 
vulgar clothing unsuited to her gait, and more vulgar cos^ 
mctics mappropriaic to her complexion. Alter tliat minor 
disaster this paunchy Pads swept her off to Greenwich 
Village ill New York. City, where he owned a pros^ 
perous restaurant. The shock of all this and the terrible 
uprooting resulted in the death of Helen in less than two 
years. 

The first urban dvillsacions, in which people who had 
formerly been nomads or agriculturists began to settle 
down in townships wliich presently g^rew into cities, oc/ 
curred beside the great rivers of Mc^potamia and Egypr. 
They sprang, after a fashion, &om the cultures which have 
so far been described, and many of thdr institutions, as 
well as their ideas, were related to those cultures. Accord^ 
ingly "the history of tlicir women is the history of primluve 
women modified by growing cultures and wider imperials 
isms. Here are the same problems, the same contradictot)' 
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solutions, and the same attitudes to women/'^ The 
exaliauon of women in bodi these great regions was in-' 
cvitably bound up with the religious attitude towards love-' 
goddesses and mothei'goddcsses. In Babylonia, Ishtar 
wept every year for the death of her lover Tammui, and 
followed him to the house of darkness, so that the world 
became chilled and the Helds ^ood empty during ha 
absencc. But Tam muz experienced resurrection in the 
spring, and gave promise of new life both for the crops and 
for mankind after death. Against such a religious back'' 
ground it is only to be expected that women should have 
been in a position relatively privileged as compared with 
the status which they often held in simpler as well as in 
more elaborate societies. Most remarkable evidence for all 
this IS the famous Code of Hammurabi, who ruled in 
Babylon about 1700 B.c,* Certainly there is no bier code 
either in the ancient or in the mediaeval world which was 
so considerate of the female citken, or whicli provided for 
her so justly, and a brief outline of some of its enactments 
deserves to be recorded. 

Foremost, the bws about manfage are of interest. It was 
in Babylonia theoretically a form of purchase, like ail 
Semitic marriages in the ancient world. Legally a girl w'as 
regarded as the propeny of her father, and he sold her to 
the husband for an agteed price. Bui in Hammurabi's code 
mamage was also a contract to be man and wife together. 
It w‘as presumed to be monogamous, but a childless wife 
might give her servant^ir! to her husband, though she 
remained the mistress of her maid. But she could not sell 
the girl if the girl bore children to her husband. Supposing 

» j, Lingdon D.im A HvttrfY 4 f 192^. 
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tJiai the childless wife refused lo act in this customary 
manner, the husband was entitled to take a concubine, but 
not othenA’isc. Thus a childless wiie had the tight to choose 
the person who should [jear children to iicr husband. If a 
concubine was taken, she became fiee and her children 
were legitimate. 

As in numerous coutitncs at the present day, the mar^ 
tiage was an arranged marriage and the bridegroom 
ceremoniously handed the bridfr-pricc to the girl's father, 
who in liis turn handed it to the girl herself so that it came 
back with her dowry to her husband. Such a dowry, 
which might include land or house^property, Tcmaincd in 
the wife's possession and passed fiom her to her children. 
In general, one may say that the simple contractual nature 
of these fiabylonian marriages was well in advance of most 
matrimomal practices in our own day. The nearest ap^ 
pioach to something of the kind Is the system advocated 
and outlined by Judge Lindsey in Ids celebrated book, 
Tj&f Campoithnati Mtfmlaffd 

in Babylonia, if a man wished to divorce his wife, he 
could do so provided he returned her dowry and the 
woman kepi custody of the children, though their father 
paid for ihcir upbringing. If she had been, in his view, a 
bad Wife, the husband could degrade her to the position of 
slave, but she could bring an action against him seeking 
judicial separation on the grounds of cruelty. Should she 
f^ 10 prove her case she underwent the ordeal by water, 
wlrich W'as a mcdiod of handing over the decisjon to die 
gods as a final Court of Appeal. The persons, male or 
female, w^ho submitted to this ordeal were laid gently on 
the surface of the river. If the accused floated, innocence 
was proved. But if the accused sank, evidence of guilt 
* D. B. LiniiRy and W. Tfit Yatk^ ipaA. 
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wu pTcsumcd. Doubtless the inhabitants of Babylonia 
taught thdir children eaily how to fioat. 

There arc many other cases emphasising the equality of 
tieannem handed out to both settes, and it must not be 
foTgocicn that, in addition to all this, women could be 
judges, elders, witnesses to documents, and secretaries. 
Furthermore, there was the spxcial group of women con> 
cemed with religion, to whom tliere is constant lefctencc 
in the Crude of Hammurabi. Assytiologisis arc not all 
agreed in ihdr translation of the five classes of female 
Religious, but ibc usual practice has been well set out by 
a recent writer,* who gives the following names to the 
classes: Holy Sister, Priestess, Hierodule, Consecrated 
Woman, and Temple Maiden; and all of them wxrc well 
provided for by the law. The first two classes were prob-* 
ably women in authority with something like abbatial 
office, and there seems little doubt that the Hicrodules and 
Consecrated Women were such as had surrendered their 
chastity for the glory of the goddess.- It is thought that the 
fifth class may have represented young girls who were not 
yet initiate. 

The aits were practised in Mesopotamia for many cen^ 
turics, and h is rdaiivdy easy to obtain a picture of what 
both women and men looked like, although sculptures, 
Tctieft, and seals do not give nearly as much information as 
can be obtained ftom the vast repenoire of sculpture and 
painting in the land of %ypt, which is next lo be oon^ 
sideted. The sculptures and small %urcs in Mciopotaima 

' Fjdn-tid)i. iH., f>. loi. Atuthn &I1 uxutoi is gjmi by R. Campbell 
Tbofli^n in C^ji. T* pp. SJ/f' 

* Twi'etttiuty jnetnpo to ez^pUin ibt] u$igE vr mndy bjued on ibe 
Atnnnpnon ibat Sdbybnijni in the (hir4 milUntnum 8.C. woe wedded, lo a 
tncul code vT ptopritBO dun to thei of tbe Victodut Engftth. Thir ii im. 
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arc oftcQ produced with great artisdc ability^ although by 
our own prevalent standards the people as a whole were 
imarrr artivr. At a voy caily period the main item of dtess 
for either sex seems to have consisted of a tong grass skin 
fal ling well bdow the knees; but by the dme of Gudea (f- 
^500 BX.) some women were wearing flounced dresses of 
long'iringed cloth which covered them completely from 
the neck downwards. Such garments—^attractive if the 


r- 





various flounces are gaily coloured—may have been worn 
only by ladies of rank, or goddesses, who naturally wear a 
garb like that ofimportant mortals. A pleasing example is 
the young goddess bJiri'^ul, who is thus shown on a bas^ 
relief of black steatite o)-’ 

Presentations such as these arc rare, and the prevalent 
type of female, represented in great quaniiucs, consists of 
figurines made in terracotta and generally known as the 
Ishtar type. Was cs'cry one of these abundant icitacocias 
meant to represent the goddess herself; or was tt tutended 
‘ lo due Lomic: U Hflarjf. CotiJL iei AniifiiUf Chdittmi, p. i+i. 
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ss a gift to the goddess from a woman votaiy engaged 
in licr wtJtshipi It Is surpdsing to find that there is 
almost as much variety in these naied figures, as there was 
in females of the Palaeolithic Age, Some of them, indeed, 
seem to approach the form of the Venus of Willendorf 
CAjf- 4). while others axe of thin.athlcric, and almost modem 
type. The figures arc frontal. They ejtlici hold or squeeze 
their breasts, or else they clasp their hands over the solar 
plexus beneath the breasts. A question of some importance 
Js; why wete these votive figures madef Here one is 
obliged to face the whole complex problem of human 
nudit)' and concealment, keeping in mind the dominant 
query. Why did pcople^why do people—dress up to 
conceal their bodies, and occasionally of a sudden discard 
everything?’' Those Bronze Age inhabitants of Meso/ 
potamia whom wc have been discussing were really much 
closer to men and women ofto'day chan they were 10 the 
palaeolithic folk of the last prtyglacial age; therefore wc arc 
more easily able, by putting ourselves in their place, to 
seek an explanation of this surprising abundance of naked 
icrracona female figurines found in their shrines; and a 
digression—not without its interest—is called for. 

During the third decade of the present cemury Professor 
F. Pfister published an imponani encyclopaedic article 
entitled Nacktheit, or Nakedness,» in which he began by 
discussing, from the anthropological point of view, the 
various reasons hitherto given as ilic supposed explanadom 
for the adoption by human beings of clothiitg and orna^ 
mentation, the latter embracing such habits as body- 
painting, tattooing, and special siyling and dressing of the 
hair, as well as the wearing of rings, chains, bracelrts, and 
all other kinds of adornment. 

» Paiily.'WuUH.'^, fLE.. ivi, 
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Five su^esdons u$cd to be advanced in order to explain 
mankind's abandonment of its natura], unciothed healthy 
body for a covcied and concealed carcass. They are as 
follows J 

(i) The suggestion that man invented clothing as a 
protection against die elements, especially against 
cold. 

(ii) The suggestion that ii was invented for social 
reasoru, in order to distinguish mem bets of a tribe or 
dass. 

(iii) The suggestion that clothes were firsr worn for 
a moral reason—that is, from a sense of diame, as in 
the story about Adam and Eve told in Cenexix ui, 
“They knew that they were naked and they sewed 
leaves together, and made themselves aprons/' 

(iv) The suggestion that ornament and clothing 
wete adopted foom mouves of selfgraufication and to 
appeal to the opposite sex; in foot fot an aesthcuc/ 
sexual reason. 

(v) The suggestion that clothes were apotropaic, 
turning away the effects of magic, sorcery, the evil eye, 
and hostile spirits; and thai at foe same rime your 
clothing could conserve your own power by contain^ 
ing it. 

Now, the first and third ideas may be discarded at once. 
The insular group known as Ticna del Fuego, at the 
southern tip of South America, is afflicted byabincrly cold 
and taw cfimatc. Yet the majority of the inhabitants go 
naked or almost naked, and are impervious to cold. Not 
only hands and foce, but the whole human body is 
admirably adjustable to vacted climates, and clothing is not 
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u«Ciied as a defence againsc the dementi- Oucct howevet* 
die use of clothing was adopted, things chained aad 
human bemgs frequently began to feel cold when naked. 
The third suggestion must be dropped for a simikt rcason- 
Those savages who have never worn anything to conceal 
their sex are as Snnocem* as pre. 4 dmpted Adam and Eve 
in the Semitic fairj'-talc. But once men and women have 
taken to sexual concealment they grow a sense of shame at 
sclftevelaiion; except in certain cases presently to be noted. 

Suggestion number two may occasionally apply in a 
l^rly ads'anced and organised society which is capable 
of snobbery j and suggestion number four, giving an 
acsihetic^exuai reason for dressing up, may apply to a 
society having sufficient leisure and w'calth to own 'watd^ 
robes’ and to ‘ring the changes' on their contents; but 
^ain, this means a somewhat advanced society. 

One is now left with the fifth suggestion—that both 
ornamentation and the covering of some or all of the body 
originated in magic, d7c precursor of religion. Without any 
doubt the true explanation lies here. Bright colours, glu^ 
icrs, painted symbols, earrings, nosc/ritigs, even icah filed 
to a poini, will scare away such evil influences as may be 
aimed at one by witch or sprite. And at the same time the 
shutting in of one’s treasured body helps to keep unhurt 
its own matra, or Greek d|yrtfljnir/ or Latin viVfn#. 

However—and it is h«e that the full significance is 
sharply revealed—there ate occasions when nakedness 
becomes as an act of worship withm a religion 

which has passed well beyond the primitive and magical. 
The idea is there in the Moslem rite of removing the shoes 
and washing the feet before cniciing a holy place, but 
carried further it was mote reverent still to discard all the 

* Sec Mar} -jOl Lutf viiL. 4^ 
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contanumiion of doihcs and to cmcr the shrine in clean' 
liness and purity, ftaric^ no harm from evil spirits because 
Cod is in his house. Accordingly, cult^nakedness can be 
both cathartic and prophylactic, both cleansing and pnv 
tcctive. Yet it was not only within the shrine, but at times 
in processions of a leh'gious kind that such a custom might 
exist. Thus it is evident from Aaic painted vases of the 
9 th and 8th centuries b,C, that women mourners, and even 
the widow hcisclt walked naked in the funeral cortege of 
any Athenian citizen (ji^, To). Coming nearer home, we 
observe Pliny's remark^ that in religious ceremonials in 
ancient Britain the women and gitls Vr'cnt completely 
naked after having stained themselves all over with a 
brow'nish sun-tan lotion. 

These Gonsldcraiions may justify the view that eyciy- little 
naked Mesopotamian terracotta docs not necessarily repre^ 
sent Ishtar, but is rather a permaticni snhsiitute for the 
female votary who, having worshipped the goddess, leaves 
the tenacotQ behind in the shrine. The fi^iinc would 
thus represent the women in the act and attitude of wot' 
ship, all clothes discarded, and die hands pressing or 
supporting the breasts. 

Periodically fertility rites were practised by die women of 
Mesopotamia and all Hither'Asia and the borderlands of 
the Midland Sea, Writers equipped with quite another set 
of morals have loo often assumed that women were in 
some sense 'stained' by such orgiastic riles, bm we now 
perceive these things more clearly, and must concede that 
the women—like the later Thy tads of Athens and Delphi* 
^-thoroughly and passionately enjoyed their fertihry rites, 
and felt sanctifted by them. Indeed, it is evident that such 

■ PUnr, Hut,, xxn, z. 
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w«rc the distinctions and privileges of the women in 
Babylon, that we cannot fail to be astonished at the con-' 
Hast of their lot with the grim lor which was to befall 
human females three nuUennia later. 

Subsequent evidence exists to show that Hamniurabrs 
legal code had a lasting effect for many centuries in jMcso^ 
potamia, but there is other evidence pointing to bitter dis^' 
approval on the pan of other races of the customs stabilised 
by the code. Tw'o things gave rise to denunciation; fitsdy, 
the orgiasuc ^rm which religion assumed in some of the 
cults ofishtar and Astoreth; secondly, die simple habit of 
sacred prosiiintion, which could not fail to raise cornment 
in other lands. The interest that Herodotus showed ‘ was 
grounded in the usual unbiased Hellenic approach to any 
novelEy, but the custom was resented and loathed by pious 
Jews of the 6di ccniur>' b.c., as for example by a Prophet 
whose TWO lugubrious and repulsive chapters* reflect a 
seething turmoil of sex obsession in his mind. While the 
intention of the chapters was political, since the writer 
counselled submission to Babylon, die imagery employed 
sprang from an unsavour)' attitude of mind such as would 
have failed to appeal to a Babylonian, Egyptian, or Creek. 
The ancient Jews, as a whole, retained considerable rc^ 
spect for, mixed with a great deal of fear of, women.’ 
Even in their clumsy mjth about the Fall of Man, which 
bier wiought such havoc among Utcra]>minded church^' 
men, it was Eve who emerged well from the stoty, She 
desired wisdom and -was essentially kind, prepared to 
oblige the talking serpent, while giving Adam an un-- 
expected treat. Naturally the biter and the Creator come 

K HicnKlorui^ i, 

' Sec Ectkkl rvi suciii. Ifi tht vkw pf vomt Khokn Eiukkt wu bj 
Eiibyl^ when hs vfim liicK paiu^. 

* E/ LiHtksa tjj, irv^ 
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out of the awkward situation rather badly, for Adam’s 
attempt to pass his trespass on to the other two whli the 
words “the woman whom ihau gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat”, was not calculated to 
raise liim in the estimation of his mate. Eve remains the 
heroine. None the less, the mytli may appear to take on a 
humorous touch of almost Aristophaiuc comedy w'hen the 
Laid God himself turned tailor and made fur coats for 
Eve and Adam, now conscious of their nakedness, before 
evicting them from the Garden,^ 

Hebrew legend and history enshrined some women of 
heroic mould like Sarah and Rebecca, Rachel and Leah, 
Judith, Deborah and Jack as well as Esther the Queen. 
But it is Deborah and JacI who most impress die modern 
mind, for Deborah, a prophetess, became in her own right 
the ruler of Israel and commander in battle as fat back, 
probably, as the ttth ccniury b.c. The Song of Deborah 
is one of the earliest and one of the finest poems in liistor^'^: 

POAISE YE TME LORD FOR TUE AVENCINC OF ISRAEU, WUEK 
THE PEOPLE vnUUNELY OFFERED THEMSEEVES 

O yc kings: give cati, O ye pfuiccs.: 
mu li livill uiig lUktp ihe Lotdi 
t Tivill ting ptdje to ihe Lc^rd God of finely 

Lord* wtieo thou iatotcse out nf 

Wlten diou curclitdrt out of the field of Edom* 

The CAttli crcfnbted* and the h«v™ dropped. 

The ctwds ilio dropped 

The ciourtcami rndt^d &offl bdbie the Lord, 

Even tkai -Simi fiom bcfijic the Lord Cod of IitieL 

* The vma c{uofed fwin /Wjp k* 


^ Ccii^ Li^ -Tj. 
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Id the of ShiDig^ the ton of An^th^ 

In the diyi of JacL 

The highwijt were uoaocnpltdi^ 

And dw tKivell(Ts wTilkcd throtigh byw'Aj'i. 

The toh^biLma af the viD^ges cewA 
They ceued in Ismth 
Umd ihac I Dehoeah artHC, 

That I sroK u 3 rrL<}thiT in Ismet 

They cho&c new 
Then wi£ wax m the galdi 
Wdi ihcte 1 .lEiicld cv ipou snen 
Adighk farty thoUEind m hnel I«4, ^ 

And the prinm of luichar were with Deborah; 
hvtn Isuchar, 2nd dso Sacakr 
He vM ient on foot into (he vaBey. 

For the diwiam of Reuben theie wm giTHt thoughts of 
bean..«. 

Zebuliin and Hsphtali were 3 people thae jeoparded thdr ltvt$ 
Unto death in the high places of the field. 

The Itinp came and foughi, 

Then fought ihc kJn^ of Canaan i n Taanach by the watm of 
Megiddo; 

They took no gain of moneyv 

They fought fiom heaven; 

The mn in ihcir counes tbugbt agalnn Siioa. 

The i/vci of Kidion fwepe them awayv 
That aneient rivets the rim ICithon. 

O my wuU thou hau trodden dorw-n itrengdiH * * * 
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Curse y« Mems, said the angel of the Lord, 

Corse ye bictaly the iikhibiunts thereof^ 

Became they came ikm ip the hdp d" ibe Lord 
To the help of the Lord agaima the 

Blessed above women ihall JacI the wife ofHebtt the Ketute 
be; 

Blessed shall the be above wonten in the leni- 

He asked water, and ihc gave him milk; 

She brougbi forth butter in a lordly dhh- 

She put bet hand to the uaiL 

And her nghi hand to the watkMtfi"s hafnmer; 

And with the hammer she smote Si«ra* 

She smote cdThis Itead* 

When she had picrcrd and nricken through his temples. 

At her feet he bowxd, he (ill, he lay down^ 

Ac her feet he bowed, he fell: 

Where he bowed, ihcic he fell down dead. 

The mothet of Sisera tcMted out at a window, 

And cried ihrotigh tl« Uktice, 

Why is his chariot lo long in coming i 
Why txny tht wheeb of hrt chaiioisl *»* 

Have they not sped I 
Have they not divided the ptcyi 
To every Tuan a damsel or iwoi 
To Sistia a prey of divers colours* 

A pmy of divers colouit of necdlewotk. 

Of divns coloun of neediewori on both 
Meet for ibe necks of them ihai ute the spoil» 

So let all thine cnemio pexiih, O L«d : 

But let them ihai love him be at the tun when he gonh forth 
in hw mighi. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Egypt and Crete 


Tlic stoty of the dviiisarion in Egypt does not diifer 
greatly fiom that of the eailicst dvilisation in Mesopotamia. 
A HfUemst may stand aside to observe how, each after his 
kind, Assyriologist* and Egyptologist has competed for a 
kind of archaeological ptitnogeniturc. For us, the HeUen-- 
ists, the question of who first became civilised is of little 
importance. What matters is tliai similar behaviour pat^ 
terns emerged fiom a similar—though far from identic^— 
root. From the earliest times the feminine halfof humanirv 
appears to have had the greatest impotiance on the banks 
of the Nile. Even Pharaoh himself had to acknowledge 
his queen as at least his equal, and generally as his superior; 
for to her belonged the land of Egypt itself, and the 
king was the man who married the daughter of his pre^ 
dccessor. With such female ownership on the highest 
levels, a diaracierhiic and important Egyptian custom 
became inevitable. Mot only in the farnilies of the 
divine Pharaohs tlicmsclvcs, but also among the nobility, 
among the and even among the peasantry, 

it was usual ft>r brother and sister to manry in order to 
keep the property in the £umly. So tooted was this system 
in the land tliat the Craeco'Macedoman dynasty of the 
Ptolemies followed suit, and at the very end of the line 
of that remarkable and notorious succession of rulers, 
even ilic brother ofihc great Cleopatra VH could become 
• Tbc lerm ‘Anjrwtogf‘ CmbritK SlevpgtMiuin me! vuioiA «}ia dLilm, 
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Pharaoh only by inatmgc^bHd] fonunately (or licr—to 
hi$ sister. 

It woiUd appear that for many centuries wives as much 
as husbands might own fields and bousc'property to such 
an c:ttent that in some circumstances the husband was little 
better than a lodger. In certain ancient Egyptian writings 
attributed to the Scribe Ani, the Sbllowitig passage occurs: 

Be not rude to a womiin ut her house if you know her 
thoroughly. Do not uy '‘wiiert»ihu i bring it to top]**, when 
she has put it in in ri^t place inJ your eye has not teen it. 
Wheu you are tileni you kno^' her qualities and it h a joy for 
youf hand to be ’Aith her. 

When* in some other case, the husband happens to be 
the owner of the house, the ancient writer still urges him 
to treat his wife with tact and discretion: 

IT you are saccettfid and have futtiuhed pur house and bve 
tlw wife of yout hean, then till her woroacb and clothe her back. 

The soap of her body is oil. Make glad her heart dnmig the 
time (hat pti have. 

As late as the days of*the Ptolemies, maTTiagc contracts 
frequetidy made over the man's property in cniitety tn the 
woman. Furthcrmarc, under the code prevalent in Egypt, 
if a man had begotten a child outside marriage, he was 
obliged to take the tcspomibility lor his action- In the 
writings of Ptah-Hotep there appears the following in^ 
junction: 

If pu make a womas ashained and in an ambigiiout pou^ 
tion, be kind to lio, send her not away, Ifi ha have food to cai. 
The wajHOtiiioa of bet h«n can appredaie goodneu. 
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Such an aiurudc lo womtn on the part of a great and 
brilliant people must inevitably have promoted, even 
though gradually , the cuk of goddesses at (he expense of 
the cult of gods, and from this arose the enormous influx 
ence of Egyptian Tsis- In origin she was the sister and the 
wife of Ostiis, a fertility god in many of his aspects, and 
she was mother of Horus; but she giadually became 
greater than her spouse, as the eicmal Queen of Heaven 
and the Earth Mother, Even before the HcUenistic age 
emerged in the Meditcttanean orbit, she had attained great 
popularity in many Greek-Speaking lands, taking on the 
attributes of some major and many minor deities of the 
civilised world. Her greatest praise Is perhaps sung by 
Lucius Apukius, a native of North Africa, but of ancient 
Greek stock, whose ancestors had lived on Mount 
Hymettos near Athens, Few novels in the whole history of 
mankind can have had as many readers as The GoMm Ast 
of Apukius,* with its extraordinary advent tires culmiti' 
aring first in the hero^ transformation into an ass, and 
secondly in his leium to human shape. It is towards the 
end that Apukius gives the most remarkable description 
of the appearance in glory of Isis before his eyes, and the 
words which she vouchsafed liim: 

All ihe jKifumo tif Ar^bu Roitced inifp my nixtiilv u the 
Coddc» ddgrmi lo ickJms me: "Yora sec me here, Luciut, m 
jiuwcr ici j-oui puyet. I am Natuic, the Univcml Mother. 
Mitttc» of all (he elnncnts, primordial child oTTime, Sovttetgn 
of all things spnituaJ, Queen of (he dead, QjecD aho of the 
immortals, the single manifestation of all gods and goddcssei 
tlut are. My nod govtnji the shining hd^iu of Heaven, the 
4'holcioine lea^biRZa, the lamcnubk dlcncet of the world 

' The b« (tandatsm by iar ii by Robett Ciavn jn dw Pengum dassio, 
tojo- 
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below. Though 1 lUn worihipped in asuiy aipecn, known by 
ccmntless Euii»n ind ptoptiiueid with lU oumicf of diffneur 
rite*, yet the whole Touod eaith venerate* me. The primeval 
Phrygian* call ote Peomuncica, Mother of the Cot^; the Atheo' 
taiK, tptung fiom their own wEl, all me Cteropian Ammui; 
for the isladders of Cyptui 1 am Paphian Aphrodue; foi the 
archer* of Crete 1 am Olctyruia; Ibr the tnlrngual Sialiant, 
Stygian Persephone; and &f tlu Elniiinuru their aocienl 
Mocha of ibe Com. 

Some know me as Herat some ai Bctbiu of Battles; othos ai 
Hecue, odicn again a* Rhamniuta, but both races of Aethiev 
plans, whose bnds the mocniog sun mn sbine* npao, and the 
Egyptians who exocI in aticieni learning and worship me with 
ccrcmoniQ propa to my godhead, call me by my tme nami^ 
Queen Ish. 

Histariins^ who have b«n attracted by those centuries 
which saw the slow penetration and indocccinition of the 
Pagan world by missionary faiths within the Roman Em' 
pi re, have often held t!ie view that there were only two 
serious tivals to Christendom which might have de-' 
ihconed Paganism and won through to those vast privileges 
which the Church wrested Eom the ancient world. The 
rivals were Mithtaism and die Isis cult. There can be 
litde doubt that the former w’Outd have proved, from the 
point of view of the Roman administration, a misfonunc 
even g;rcater than that which befell. As for the latter, it 
might have been the best of the three aliemativcs, since it 
would have elevated womanhood, instead of iguorbg it as 
in the military, homosexual world of the Mithraists, 
despising it for its tercible temptations as in the vJiginai, 
penitential world of the monasiic Religious, Nevertheless 
it was inevitable that the Church, with its stress on male 
1 Set spDcuUf G^K. Xlt, Chipief idL 
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divinicy, should gradually compensate its one-sided f^ch 
by incorporating an Isi&'like feminine principle into re.' 
ligion. In the Orthodox Church the All Holy Mother of 
God is in eflea mote beloved of men and women than is 
Her Son: and but lecendy those millions of CHtistians 
who owe obedience to Rome have been commanded to 
believe in the historical Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, who is said to reign with Her Son as Queen of 
Heaven. A grave psychological error made by the Pro^- 
tesrant reformers was thdi rejection of the female prtndple 
of godhead. Tldnkcrs can conceive of deity as pure spirit 
without any semblance of human shape» but tlie semantics 
of language w’hich describe deity as *He’ or 'She^ implant 
quite other ideas in most ofhumankind. 

Perhaps the amazing influence of the Isis cult is due to 
the fact that it originated in a land where fl'ooi an early 
date great women were grear personalities and distinguished 
women played their part in history. Though the Code of 
Hammurabi was, as we have already indicated, re mark' 
able for the fairness of its treaimem of the feminine halfof 
humanity, such literature and ait as remain to us from the 
Babylonian region tell us little about individual women. 
By contrast, in Egypt we know the names ofgTcat queens; 
Hatshepsut, Tiy, Nefcniti, and her daughters, Aisinoe, 
Bereoike, and Cleopatra, who all had an influence on the 
history of the world such as few women have achieved, 

Egyptian literary texts abound, and lepresentaiions of 
people in painting and sculpture are even more pieutifuL 
Therefore we know both what the womm looked like and 
what they wore. The history of Egypt before the arrival 
of Alexander the Great, which led to the HeUenisatton of 
much of the country, fid Is into two main epochs, each of 
which had mimeious suh'divirions. For our purposes. 
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howeveif it must suffice to say that the first period lasted 
from pre^ynasric tiines—that iSt from long before 5500 
B,c.— to about iSoo B.C., when a host of foreign Invaders* 
better armed and equipped than the Egyptians, overran 
and took possession of the country for aoo years. Subset 
quent to the arrival of these invaders, who are drought 10 
have come through Asia. Minor from some Indo-European 
or Aryan group* there seems to have occurred a change in 
the physical appearance of both sexes in Egypt, though 
this change is mote marked in the women. In the early 
period known as the Old Kingdom, both sculpture and 
painting portray persons with square shoulders, high 
breasts, thick waists, and short thighs; they have, in fea, 
peasant-like figures. But afrer iSoo b.c. a very difTerent 
type is seen in Egyptian an, and it becomes easy to define 
the ideals of physical beauty to which naked dancing-girls, 
thinly veiled noble ladies, and Queen Nef^M hetscif con¬ 
formed. The artists presented a 'new look': slender shapes, 
contours that were boylslr and yet softly curving; graceful, 
long, elegant limbs, and firm, youthful breasts. An 
attractive figure i$ the ^hion-plate young lady of the time 
of Amenhotep III, e. 1400 B.C., painted on the wail of a 
tomb in Egypu'an Thebes (Plate I). Stylisation has not 
destroyed the effect of a living creature. A Ictus-ilower 
curves over her carefully braided hair, into which a large 
comb has been inserted. She has large, disc ear-rings, rows 
of colotircd beads, and bracelets, and holds a long, three- 
stringed lute. Over licr sun-ianncd body she wears a 
gossamer-thin b'ncn robe, rhe transparency of which shows 
the extraordinary skill of Egyptian weavers. This very 
youthful figure may be compared with the representation of 
Ncfcttiti pouring out wine for Akhenaton (Jig. 7). Both 
King and Queen wear similar raiment, long and tians- 
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pucntt without any under-^armenL The Queen, being 
older than the girl on Plate I, is not quite as slender, but 
her ptopoitions coofonn well enough to the {ashionable 
look of the time. 
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Cliildicn in £gypt, like the small girl standing between 
the King and Queen, went naked. A &«cd feagment^ 
shows TWO of die small daughters of Queen Nc^ttt seared 
on cushions (Plate 11 tf), honey ^coloured link gids with 
close^ropped heads, wearing nodiing but earrings, neck/ 
laces and bracelets. 

A distinctive feature of Egyptian civilisation was the 
manufacture, use, and export of linen, a material which foe 
centuries was the product of the Nile Valley alone. 
While woollens must have been worn at times, since mid/ 
winter can be cold in Egypt, it seems clear that for remale 
attire linen took the same pbcc that nylon takes in our 
own day. The day/dress of a girl or woman of fashion was 
high/gin, held by long, rurrow shoulder^aps, and b^an 
below the breasts, which were uncovered, though they 

* Kow' in OxCwil, 
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wcic somcumc; p^ljr concealed by a stole, ot transpaieni 
scarf; and tbe one-piece transparent robe of the girl lute/ 
player is probably to be thought of rather as a party dress. 
Such costumes seem to have remained in tMhion right 
through the Graeco'^Egypdan era of the Ptolemies, and on 
into the Roman-Egyptian age (Plate 11 h). Only when a 
new order, which regarded cleanliness and nakedness with 
repulsion, ptevailed did the paticm of fashion undergo 
a violent change. 

At this point in our survey we move away from Asia 
and Africa, in order to return to Emropc, where our story 
began, Now, however, it is no longer a savage region that 
appears before us, but a highly civilised. Indeed a sophism 
ticated, corner of Europe—-jMinoan Crete. This ci vilisaiion 
attained its summit about 1400 b,C., and behind its 
Roweting there lay some fifreen centuries during which the 
dwellers in Crete and the neighbouring Aegean Islands 
changed gradually from a primitive way of lift. Some of the 
most important remains, from as lar back as 3000 B.C., are 
certain Island marble figurines of women (^. 8) which 
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recall some of the primitive carvings of palaeolithic date 
(Ji^s, a, 3 above),and it is noteworthy that the two different 
types of feminine form are here reptesemed. There is a 
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roundel, laige^hippcd type, somcumcs stylised into ^ 
shape tike a miniature celloi and there is the square^ 
shouldeted, slender figure with narrow, boyish hips. Since 
these figuics—most of diem small—liavc been found in 
combs, it secim possible that they were made for funerary 
purposes, to suggest lo the nether gods that the dead man 
had need of concubines and servants. 

A number of these figurines have been fnund in Crete, 
and represent one of the ancestral types from which there 
ultimately developed die wonderful Minoan ivory figures, 
and the gay pottery' pieces covered in Jeuettef. Car^uL study 
of one of these can afford a clear picture of the appearance 
of Minoan court ladies in the ijih century b.c. (Plate III). 
The whole costume is quite remarkable and deserves 
description in detail. 

A fulWength skin touching the ground all round is 
worn. It cojisists of seven flounces, fastened apparently on 
a foundation, so that the hem of each flounce fiUt just over 
the head of the one before it. The colouring is purplish^ 
brown on a cream ground. The Udy wears over her skin 
a polonaise, oi double^apron, wliicb has a reticulated 
pattern not unlike a tartan check, and is edged with a 
triple line of decorauoiu The waist, which is held in by a 
stiff belt, is very small. The jackct^bodicc has elbowdctigtli 
sleeves and is cur away in front from the shoulders to the 
waist, leaving the neck and breasts absolutely bare. This 
jacket is dark orange with purplish-brown panels. The 
skin IS pure white, the breasts prominent but very youthful. 
Unexplained objects are held in the girl's hands—not 
snakes, as restored by the h'nder—but possibly twisted bits 
of woollen fillets. It is worth noting that in ipoa, not long 
after this figure was found, Lady Evans wrote; “The lines 
adopted are those considacd ideal by the modern corset- 
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oiikcr/*^ The hair a wped very long and loose* On 
her head is; a hat which sccnis strangely modern, although 
it also renuods one of a Tudor bonnet stiiTened and dccor^ 
ated with roundels of braid* Emphasis i% aimDst entirely on 
sex^appeaJp and one is aware that the artist, in making this 
enchanting little figurtt was representing a typical fashioiv 
able young woman of lus day who was out to captivate by 
means of such allure as she was fommatt to possess. The 
firm^ wellTonncd breasts, the long, stray lock^ of hair 
caressing the armpitp the svasp^waist and wide !dps* even 
the slight contraction below the topmost flounce of the full 
skirt—which serves to suggest with skill the actual shape 
of the hidden iliighs—all these calculated details were 
meant to entice the male* There is in Minoan an no trace 
ofitihibiuon or introspection^ All is gaily extfovert within 
a rich civilisation already haH^humanist because the 
emphasis is more on mankind than on god or the gods* 
Whcdier or not a female figure in Minoan an is meant to 
be divine or mortal is often in doubt* A Cretan gold ring 
found at Mycenae shows a lady seated under a tree acconv 
panted by two htde gtrls^ whde two other women bring her 
flowers^ Tl’icy all wear Hounced skirts, like giri 

just described, but axe unclodied above die waist 9^- 
Sun, moon, clouds, and symbolic figures appear over 
them. The seated person, usually described as a goddess, 
may widi equal probability be a queen in her garden. 

One of the most interesting monuments to help our 
understanding of life tn Minoan tinres is a famous stone 
sarcophagus discovered at Hagia Triada/ This depicts a 
complete and disdncii ve act of worship and presents the 

1 AaAoii, Mfiiub Seb^l ^ Aibini^ LX P- die daaijJWn 

a derived. 

« H. floswTi* A/l CriTf. 
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celebrants not 3 S ptiesR, but as priestesses. The men who 
atso occui in this painting ate there as acolytes and 
musicians, but do not officiate. If there wac priests 
occupied with the Minoan cult, we have so far no certain 
evidence for thdt existence; consequcmly the impression 
given is that women held positions of impottance and 
distinction within that dvilisation. 
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We can, of course, only use the words 'impression 
given ; for although there is a cansidetable bulk of material 
existing in Minoan script, it cannot as yet be wholly 
deciphered. Schobrs are thaefbre thrown back on 
Interpreting subjectively the available monumcnis, and 
fortunately these menu menis, so strangely allied to European 
monuments several millennia later, lend dtemselves to a 
certain amount ofintetptetation. Inevitably much less can 
be known about the lives, customs, and thoughts of the 
ancient Minoans than we know about the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, who have left us so much tn 
writing. But if ever ample documents &om Crete should 
he discovered and read, a great and brilbant chapter would 
be added to the history of civilisation. 









CHAPTER FOUR 


Heroka 


Archaeology, like textual criticism, can be very painful to 
dreamws. The romantic makes for himself his picturesque 
or passionate (Iteam in some setting like 'golden Mycenae', 
or the Forum Romanum, and peoples it with the stock 
figures of romance. Then the scholar^ who has found 
what the ancient world really looked like, anives to tcU 
the emotional classicist that Againcmnon and Clytacni'^ 
nesira did not appear in Gracc£vRomin armour and 
Parisian drapes; to teli the Shakespearian that Caesar’s 
murderers wore neither doublets nor trunk/hose. Archae*' 
ology, being an exact science as well as a scholarly 
discipline, can seem a great curse to many a wishful 
thinker. 

Until quite recently it was not possible to ^rceive 
clearly the full diffeicnct between the dviUsaeiont of 
Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece.* Documents 
seemed to make it clear that the Minoans spoke a lost 
language of non/Indo^Europcan origin, and those docu^ 
ments have as yet been only partially deciphered. Since 
material finds of painiings, carvings, and other works of 
an belonging to the Mycenacans show* as close an affinity 
to Minoan culture as English tath^century products show 
to contemporary French products, some scholars took the 
view that Mycenaean Greece w'as little better than a Minoan 
colonial dependency on the mainland. Any such beb'efis 
• Ofi«i rtfemd was H41a«!ie Cretec. 
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now for ever uiiicoablc, sinct it is cettdn that iht dwellers 
ia and around the great Bronze Age castles of Myccnaet 
Tiryns, Pylos, and Thebes spoke Creek/ This suggests 
that talcs of the Heroic Age told by Homer and others are 
not mere myths served up in pseudo^hisioticaJ guise, but 
that they tcU of events that once happened and of people— 
Greek pcoplc^who once lived. Consequently the Homeric 
poems have suddenly acquired a fresh reality, and it has 
become possible lo compare d-tc men and the women of 
whom Homer sang and the tragedians wrote with those of 
the early Iron Age in Greece, Futtherenote, much that 
occurs in what one may call ‘the corpus of Heroic legends' 
belongs to the same Greek background as do titc wiiungs 
of Homer, Aeschylus, and SopJioelcs, Fr has somciitncs 
been assumed that Homer, in constructing tlic great epics 
out of earlier materials, may have depended in part on 
pte-'Greek—even on Minoan—legend and story; but now, 
because it seems probable that the whole corpus ofHcroic 
legends on which he was able to draw when composing 
his masterpieces existed already in the Creek language, any 
Minoan contribution should be considered as slight. 

Within (he framework of all these stories wc can now 
obscrs’c the social position occupied by womeri in die 
Heroic Age, and wc may observe certain monuments of 
die 15th to i^ib centuries B.c. which help to explain 
mctdenis in the epics while the poems existed in purely 
oral form; and ccitain other monuments of the 8th century 
B.c„ belonging to the earliest period at which those same 
epics began to be wnnen down. Both girls and women led 
a free, natural, and largely open^'r life, and in diis respect 
their habits comrasicd markedly with various later historic 
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periods. Evidence for ihis may be found in two early 
l^eads—that of the goddess Artemis the huntress, and 
that of the girt Atalania, of whom more later. It Is also 
wotih observing that the Cretan conquerors of Mycenaean 
Athens may have known about atldctic young tunales 
among the mainland Creeks; for according to legcndf 
Minos, alter he had delated the AtlienJans, cicactcd an 
annual tribute of girls—as well as youths—who were 
apparently trained as ft)war, to take part in the famous 
Minoan bulbfiglus. If one may judge by certain rqjrescnia^ 
dons, especially the ivory figure ornamented with gold of 
such agirl (Plate IV) and a comparable painting on a fresco 
from Knossos, one might regard these figures as portraying 
a HeUenic rather than a Allooan type.' fn the oiaKcr of 
l^hions the Lnks between Minoan Crete and mainland 
Greece were close, for sufficient evidence exists to show that 
tlic Court ladies who lived in the mainland palaces copied 
the dress of ladies wlm dwelt in the Cretan palaces* and 
wore long Rounced skins, tight belts, and bodices which 
left die breasts bare. Despite the formalicy of Mycenaean art, 
one gets the impression that these mainland women were 
more massiv-c types than their Cretan sisters, and this 
would account for a favourite Homeric expression, haihy^ 
k^Ipas, or deep''bosomed, frequently applied to women of 
the Heroic Age. In contrast to this fashionable and counly 
dress, it is likely that the women of the lower classes wore 
a simpler and more voluminous garb, if one may judge by 
a vase''painting of the lath century u.c. showing a woman 
waving good-bye to a line of soldiers.* Such a diffcience in 

^ Set SdznuHf A-G^^ Pkifi 7 and t; Seknun^ (Omncuid lilbikc 
Numbcf), IS5=, p. iW- 

* tL Bcysoi, Atf 9 J Amtn^ Orte(is?37)jf^ *5- Hi and m p. j:. 
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costume h naium] enough and companble to that of our 
own day^ when no working houacwlfe would care to dk' 
port heisclfin the latest Parisian model> 

The great epics, which supply the earliest references to 
Greek women and their manner oflife, prove that the wives 
and daughters of the luliiig cbs$ were held in regard and 
affection, and that to some extent they had some of the 
privileges which belonged to the women of Mesopotamia 
and Hgypt, Succession to the throne came by marriage 
with the queen, for Oedipus became king by wedding 
locasia, Aegistbeus by espousing the murderess Clyiaein.' 
nestra, and In Ithaca Tetemachus, son of Odysseus, is no 
more than hk mother’s guardian, and the sovereignty of the 
Island will go to the suitor whom she accepts—If ever she 
docs. Hecuba, Queen of King P riam of Troy, is his 
devoted counsellor, and her son Hector’s wife, Andio^ 
mache, with her dcq> feminine emotion, is one of the 
great creations of litcraiute. The passage in the sixth book 
of rkf Iliad which paints the meeting of Hector and 
Andromache on the city wall tells so much with such 
great economy. Here is that rare thing, the perfea love of a 
youthful pair described tn simplicity and without send*' 
mcntalit)' for the first time In alt the literature of Europe. 

Hector, back &om die fighting, goes home to sec his 
wife, and the maids icU him that she has gone to the walls 
like one distraught- He rushes off to the Scacan Gate, 
where she runs to meet him; 

She cimf to roea h« Ittonze^lad huthmij with » wijift 
carrying i hole boy is ha ojini, thdr baby ton and Hector** 
darling, lovely a* a Bar. whom Hcaot called Scaroandrtui, bur 
the rest 'AityMUx', becai**e hii fkilia wa* the one defenre of 
nium- Hector WVed ai hii son and tmiJed, Ekie said oixhing. 
Aadramache, buntiiig iatu ttjin, wem up m him and fHu ho 
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huid in his. "HcctOi", »h* said, “you are posic^d. Tliii 
bnvoy oTyotm will be your cod. You do not ditnk oT your 
Uttle boy or of your tmluppy wiic, whom you will milcc i 
widow soon. Some day (be Acbieans are bound lo kill you in a 
massed atiacL And when 1 lose you I might as wdl be dead. 

There will be no coiofim left, when you have met your doom— 
□odiing but gtief. 1 have aa father, no uuxha now ... 1 had 
icvcn broEben too ii home. In one day all of them went down 
to Hades* House. The grcii Achdlcs of ihc swifi fat killed tbcui 
all, among (heir shambling and their wbiite sbeep.... 

*So you. Hector, are faiher and mother and btotbei to me at 
well as my beloved husband. Have pity on me now; aay h«c 
on (he tower; and do not make your boy an orphan and yotii 
wife a widow. Rally the Ttojans by ibc £g^e there, wiiere the 
wall is caiiea to stale and the town didk open to amck. 
Three limes already, theit best men haw assaulted that point 
and tried to break in... 

“AH that, my dear," said the greai Heaw of Ure ghtmiiig 
helmet, "is surely my concon. But if 1 bid myself bke a coward 
and refiued lo £ght. I could rjevei face die Trojans. Bnider, u 
would go against the grain. Tot I have ttained myself always, 
like a good soldier, to take my place in the fiom line aed win 
glory for my Cither and myrelf Deep in my laan I knuw the 
day is eomitig when holy Iliuin will be destroyed, with Priam 
and the people of Priam of the good ashen tpetr. Yet 1 am not 
so much distressed by the ihoughi of what the Tn^im will 
sufTci, or Hecuba herself, at King Priam, or all my gilbiU 
bnxhcis whom the eonny will fling down in the dust, as by 
the thought of you, dragged off in teats by some Achacui man' 
ai'arms to sbveiy. I ree you there in Argos, tw li ng fot some 
otha woman at the loom, or carrying water (bom an alien well, 
a belpleu diudgi; with no will of your own. There goes the wife 
of Hecrot', they will say when they set your tears. 'He wu 
champion eif tlw hcme'taming Trojans when Ilium was be* 
reiged.' And every time they lay ii,y(Hi will (eel another pang at 
the loB of the one man who might luve kept you &«, Ah, may 
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the wth lie deep or my dcid body before I hfir the taumi you 
uicti «t they dt^g you i\ffr 

As he Eniihed glorious Hector held ou! his ims lo uke his 
boy» But che child shrink buck vAsh a ciy to the bosom of his 
girdled nurse, iliimed by his fiihcrV ippeurancc. He was fright^ 
enrd by the btORK of ihc helmet and the hoisehur plume thai be 
saw rioddiflg grimly down ar liinu His £ither took his helmet 
ofC lud pul ihe fiaTzling ihing on ihe ground. Then he kiued 
his fon^ dandled him in bs arms, and prayed lo Z^us and ihc 
oiher gods: '*ZeiiSp and you other gods^ g rant thal this boy of 
mine may be, like me, pre^mlnctii in Troy j ii snongand brave 
at!; a mjght)^ kingof [lium. May the people say^ when he comes 
back from battle, 'Hae is i bcoei man thin hia lather/ Let liim 
btmg liome dvc bloodstained annom cf the eneiny he has 
ktUrdi and make hia tnotlicr happyp'* 

Hector handed the boy to hia wife, who took Imn to her 
(ragtini fcrcasi. She w^as imiling through hei tws, and when 
lur husband uw this be was mm^cd. He snoked her with hb 
hand and said: “My dcaf» I beg you not to be too much dis^ 
nened. No one w going w send me down to Hades befotc my 
proper 6mc- But Fate ts i ihing ihar rw nun bora of wqinui^ 
coward fif hero, can escape.* * 

The haunting frar is enslavement as the consequena* of 
defeat in war* This in our century has been more than 
once a very present seme of trouble, although to the Vic-- 
torians enslavement seemed something remote, as well as 
one of the graver faults in that Gteek civilisation which 
they admired with such intensity—tliough generally fat 
the UTong reasons. TewSay there is greater realism in our 
thoughts, because we have experienced a kind of enslave^ 
mem DUisdvcs, necessitated by ihe surrender of every fice^ 
dom under the dcadeoing p^l of total war. There will, 

* TmnJ. E. V, Ricu. Tte (LM (Pcn||rJin CUsiia), Book VI. foorwim 
utonmnl. 
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howcvd, be more to say about slavery tn the ancient worlti 
in a later chapter. Meanwhile one may observe that the iaic 
of captives varied miich, one of the most unltappy being 
Cassandia, a king's daughter. Bui Teemessa, the concur 
bine of AjaXt was raised above servile condition when she 
found favour in his eyes. At the beginning of The Hied, 
when the great quarrel boils up between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, it is at least clear that the gtrUcaptives 
Chryseis and Briscis arc held in honour in the Achaean 
camp. Indeed, Acliilles and Briseis arc in love, fat when 
she is taken away by the heralds she is all unliappiness, 
and later Achilles speaks ^otn the bitterness of his heart: 

Docs tsoi every dcccn: and nghi>«iitntni tmn love ind 
chcrUh hit owjj wonuo. M I losed ihai prl, wirh all my heair, 
rhoiigh ihe n^-ai a cajidve of my tpear i ' 

Marriage in the Heroic Age was founded on a basis of 
mutual trust, freedom, and an almost complete lack of 
Jealousy, for chough monogamy was the universal custom, 
connections outside mamage were in no way held to be 
disgiaceful for either party. Odysseus was the lover of 
Circe and Calypso, and Penelope never held it against him. 
Thetis—a goddess—was the lover of King Peleus, 
Aphrodite of Prince Anchiscs. Young girls and married 
women did in &ct enjoy a hreedom similar to that of the 
men. Helen, while at Sparta, was the wife of King 
Menelam; when she departed for Troy with Paris she 
became his wife^not merely his mistress—and when he 
was killed in battle she prompdy matried his brother, 
Dciphobus- But when Troy fell and Helen—prime cause 
of the whole miserable war—returned to Sparta, she re^ 
sumed at the point where she had left off and was natur<' 
* thtd^ TSf Itiid (Pengiiua Cl^iiei}, Book JX, 
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ally the Queo) of MtneUii^, King of Spanst without any 
toss of dignity or reputation. In fact it all depended on 
where one was livings and legal matrimony was governed 
by geography. Marriage, thus unencumbered by super^' 
stitlnn and ceremonia] as well as untrammelled by 
jealousies, could apparently be a reasonably saiisfactory 
social contract. 

Girls before marnage also had a remarkable degree of 
freedom, such as that enjoyed by the Princess Nausicaa, 
daughECT of the King of Phaeacia, who went through the 
tirccts of the city to the sca.^hore accompanied by her girl 
attendants without any police escort. Her conversation, 
devised in the sixtli book of Thf Oi/jsry, with ship.* 
wrecked Odysseus has always enchanted readers by its 
elegance and natural assurance. Other girls, as umnhibiied 
as Nausicaa, found it easy to explain why before maniage 
they were unexpectedly with child. If a gtil thinks slie has 
been visited by some bird^Ukc creature, orsome'messenga^ 
god—that is to say, by an or angel—her child is 

clearly virgin^bom. Naturally young women did not come 
home to report that they had surrcndcredto some handsome 
young shepherd on the mountainside, but they preferred 
to tell of an encounter with an Olympian god; or they said 
that, as they bathed in a stream, die tiver*god himself had 
appeared in human—ot at least near.'human—^form, so 
divine that they dated not refuse. The family was unper^ 
tuibed, because no stigma could attach to the young un-^ 
married mother in Homeric Greece. Father might harbour 
doubts about the miiacutous epiphany reponed by his 
daughter, while conceding tlut it was a good noty' and 
that he would derive some credit anon from having a 
denu-god grandson. Mother may well have reflected that 
she In her youth had once found the same tale useful. 
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One incvuable tcsuJi of such easy-^going views aboui 
sexual relationships was the comptcie absence of any stig^ 
mas attaching to bastardy. Men were as keen to cldm a 
divine progenitor as their motheis were to boast an im' 
mortal lover. In Tht J/iiii there occurs an episode in which 
the whole battalion of Achilles’ forces arc being maii^ 
shalled for batile, and the names and pedigrees of copv 
pany commanders ate set forth with somewhat surpdsmg 
effect: 

The lini compaiiy was led by Mcnesthius uf ihe ftuhijig 
cuituf, a sou of the divine Rivtr Speicheui and the beiudiul 
Polydora, a (Uiightcr of Pclcui, He was thus the lovochild of a 
woman and a Spcrchojs of the Titeless StreanL But i mn 
called Boms, son of Periettt, lud come ftmoard with a hanch 
same dowty and nunied his mother; w Itc was knmvo as die 
son of Bams, 

The second was commaiuled by the warlike Eudoms. His 
modia too, Polymele diughtct of Phylai^ was an uonuirted 
girl. She was a beautiHd dancat md the gtot god Hennes the 
Ciant'kiUtT had fallen in love with her when the caught hit eye 
ai she was playing ha pan in the choir orAixemit of the Cob 
den Distaff, the g^dets of die cliaie. The gracious Hames took 
her might up m ha bcdiootn oaobserstd, lay in her atins, and 
Tpyifr her die mcdier of a splendid child desuned. as Eudonn, 
u be a gmat ntnaer and man of wai, Wbea in due course die 
baby had been bniughi into the world by Eildthyia. the gent* 
dess of oravail. and had opened hit eyes to the nin, a powetful 
chiefiain, Echecict ton of Aciot, manied the mother, for whom 
he paid aa ample dovrty, ind took hei home with him, while 
Eudorus was carefully looked after and btou^ up by his old 
grandlaiha, Phylai, w-ho could have shown him no grsrar 
devotion had hr been his own son.' 

’ TmuL E V. Rieu, Tfc ilkf (Per^inn Cbisiia), Book XV. 
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There were many men only too keen to marry a young 
girl whose love-child had been reputedly begorien by a 
god, and to pay for such a gitl with an ample bride-phee. 

Tire little world of the Greek hJeioic Age lacked very 
many of our pleasant physical amenities; but it also lacked 
some ofour cramping social restrictions which to-day often 
cause unhappiness, jealousy, resentmenr. and hare. And 
the accepted code of sexual ethics, which to the Achaean 
Greeks seemed the most suitable, and therefore the most 
moral code, autonutically excluded from the social order 
rwo practices common today: divorce and homosexuality. 
The former is never mentioned and the need for it was not 
fell. As for the latter* Roman wriicis liked to imagine that 
some such relationship existed between Achilles and 
Patroclus, and deliberately ignored the passage about these 
heroes and their yout^ concubines: 


Achilles Kutiicll slept iti i comtt of His vtell^buiLi wooderi 
hut, With a wonun He had btou^t Jraoi Lesbos at hu side, the 
diughter of Fhortus, Diomede of the lovdy cheeki Paitoelui 
slept in the corner oppoiitc. He roa hid a ftunjwnion, Iphii of 
the jprdlcd Tobc.whom the ooble Achilles lud given him wHtm 
he captwed liie high foraeii of Seyit*, iHe city of Haycus,‘ 

Unal some evidence occurs to change our views, we 
may assume that people of the Meroic Age were not much 
imerested in homosexual practices, and that their social 
ftamework had some resemblance to those of the aucient 
Celts, Germans, and Britons. Tlteic was no lack of 
aggressive power and barbamy—to Urc verge of cruelty and 
beyond—but this could co-exisi with magnanimity, 
humour, and tcudtrncss; vet)- much as in our own world! 
rniiil. t. V, K«u. TIk HuJ I I’cqguin CLuiks), Dooh IX. 
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The women Siiti girli of the Heroic Age [lad ^ecdoDis 
much like those of the nonhem baibariam, and perhaps 
rather better than tlie freedoms of women Etvday. Therefore 
on balance it ieems that fora Creek woman of the i2(h and 
many later centuries reason and respecr, rather than 
stupidity and superstition, moulded the shape of her 
society. The picture given us of that society is. of course, 
one presenting the large ruling and landowning class. As 
far as the peasants were concerned, they ate people who 
change very little tlitough the centtirics and milleiirua; 
dicrcfbrc one suspects that Creek peasants of the late 
Hdladic Age difFcied only to a small extent &om peasants 
in modern Greece. On the other hand, there were towti^ 
ships at Mycenae, Athens, and elsewhere, and wc know 
as yet lirtle or nothing ofihe life of the people who dwelt 
in the towns which grow up round the big casrks of the 
Mycenaean and subsequent geometric ages. One can only 
put the question: **Were ilicy a kind of pioio^hoftrifoisia 
Tradition generally placed the Trojan War in the laili 
century B.c, Greek history begins formally in the Sth 
century, with the conventional dating by the lust Olympiad 
in 776 B.C., which provided for ihe Creeks an era as 
aniiicial and as coiivcniciu M the era in use to>day. Since 
the Homeric poems probably began to assume something 
like their present form during the Sth and 7th centuries 
B,c., it IS best to take some notice of the ait of thai era- 
just as notice was taken at the beginning of this chapter of 
the ait of the Mycenaean Oii Helladic era—in so far as it 
applied to Greek women of the period, As the surviving 
an is mainly funerary in character, it has not much to show, 
but what it does show is noteworthy. Huge pottery vases, 
from four to six feet high, were in die tSih and Ttb cem 
tuiies placed over the tombs of citizens in Athens and 
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other towns, and they were painted with zone upon zone 
of geomcttic decoration interrupted by sttips of highly 
stylised figures showing the dead man on his heaise, his 
wealthier tnalc feiends following in chariots, and other 
on foot. Gcneially dieie is also shown a row or more 

of women, and these—like the widow of the deceased_are 

depicted as naked (f^. ro). Siylhed as all the figures are. 



Fw. t* 


tliose which have clearly shown breasts are intended to be 
female, at id one ^ only suppose that at a given period 
women of the aristociaiic and dttzen classes practised in 
hincT^ ceremonial complete ceposurt of a ritual charac^ 
te^F. Among tome primitive peoples In fairly recent times 
there ym a paralJcl act of symbolic and erotic nudity, 
j^mplyipg that the women offered the vision of themselves 
lor the time to the embraces of the man now dead 
Some au^onti« have explained these figures as no more 
than styLsne abstiacuons. But the practice of funerary 
Redness IS amplified by a briUiantly canned Uttlc ivorv 
gure found in a_geomenic tomb in Aiuca and of a date 
not far removed &om that of the Cimous big vases. It is the 
figure of a gtri, formal and rigid, wearing nothing but a 

* See p. 30. 
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dninvshaped head^dness.' She i$ surely meant to tcprcsetii 
a concubine for the deceased, rather than a ptoiecting 
goddess, who would have been clothed. 

Very many centuries have been traversed in quick 
view in these four chapters—'So many that, with our 
approach to Homer, wc seemed to be gening close to our 
own day. and to be nieeting men and women whom we 
knew because their thoughts and feelings ^rre like outs. 
Close to our own days—^yes; but only reiatively, Hecuba 
and Helen, Penelope and Nausicaa, Chtyseis and Briseis, 
they had the outlook, the emotions, the responses of those 
inielligeni, integrated, thoughtful, gay, giddy, and uiv 
predictable women whom we now and again have the 
good fortune to meet. They were the fir« girls and women 
ro be already complete samples of Western female civiUsa^ 
tion. But, whatever ihcit foie, they had deep widiiti them-' 
selves a certain assurance and calm and freedom which is 
now all too rare, for they liad not yet been scorched by the 
fireofsex''hatred, nor burned by the acid of misogyny. Our 
wives, mothers, and daugliters have had ancestresses who 
suffered the fulfoblasting hosiiliry of certain pious, holy, 
Cod''fearing, and scx.'hating men, Greek girls and women 
had no such biocrncss as a background lo tltcir emotions, 
and thereby they had the advantage. These facts ate im^ 
poitant in view of what is to come, for the social setting of 
women and girls in the Heroic Age w’as destined to affect 
the shape of Greek civilisaiion in all its varied aspects, 
especially in Spaiton, Ionian, and Athenian dty>^ta(es. 
And the position of women within those commumties 
was to have its effect, one way or another, on society tight 
down to our own rimes. 

> Setmun. ^4- 




CHAPTER FrVE 



Two Stales in ancient Greece stand out far above any of the 
rest ^Athens and Spaita. The way in which thdr cultures 
and economic lives contrasted sharply, one ag^ainst the 
other, turned them inio the two fod of Greet civilisaiion. 
Each stood for something in loeal opposition, and yet each 
acknowledged the one as the other most Important part of 
the Hellenic world. Athens will be considered in later 
chapters, but it is now that we must concentrate on ancient 
Sparta, often known as Lacedaenton, capital city of the 
land of Laconia. Spartans sometimes wrote poetry, but 
never history. Therefore all the historical information 
which we have about them—atid there is plenty of it—is 
derived from non^'Spartan sources, and it is, with very few 
exceptions, strongly tinged with propaganda. Briefly, an 
Athmian consetvatlvc, ind%tiant at the faults obvious in 
his own democTatic constitution, would naturally contrast 
them with what appeared to him the vastly superior and 
wcU^disdplined slate of af&m in Spatta. On the other 
h^d, the democratic citiacn, who was fHrly latisfied with 
his own government, would seek to find things in the 
Spartan consurution and economy which showed what a 
Mreadfui lot’ the Spartans were! Now, if that were ail, it 
would be easy for the modern historian to recognise the 
two diffcient types of propagandist wridi^; but, so great 
has been the Intcies! of the world since ancient times in 
both chose exemplary States, ifut Creek writers of the 
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Roman Age, Roman writers, men of the Renaissance, 
iSth/ccnrury raiionalisis, and tixh^^iitury Victorians, 
adopted the stoclt ideas, and even embroideted on the 
andeni and somewhat exciting contrast between two 
remarkable peoples. 

Evciything was, and still tends to be, described in all the 
harsh contrast of black and white; and, while the natural 
philo'Laconian w’ill say that Athenian women were 
mindless dolls, orientally secluded, and without know' 
ledge of their husbands’ afiaits. the natural phii'Athenian 
wilt declare that Spartan women were ovct'stxcd breeders 
of brutal soldiery. Both statements arc immeasurably far 
from the truth. Ttvday in common paibnee 'Spartan* is an 
adjective of commendation; not so ‘Athenian’. We hear 
of‘Attic salt* for poL'shed wit, and may call a certain ete>' 
gance of speech ‘auicism'; but a funous phrase written by 
the author of the rtf ^ tin Apastits, logahcr with words 
attributed to Paul of Tan us,* have given Athenians a 
quite unmerited name for flippant instability and icligioS' 
ity. The most sinister thing about political and rebgious 
propaganda is that its noxious fermentation can go on 
working ^r centuries afier it has served its immediate 
purpose. There is, indeed, only one method of checking 
the reliablllry of literary sources when they arc suspea. and 
that way Is the hard way of scientific archaeology. Our 
written corpus of fact and fiction about Spartan life begins 
with the impartiality ofHcrodtKUs; next comes Xenophon, 
followed by Plato—phdo'Lacomans both—and afier 
them Arhtotle, who was quite unfnendly. Much bter 
there were Plutarch and Pausanias, keen anccdotalists, 
cappers of lost sources, and expounders of what was. going 
on in Spam in their own bf^mc. 

* Aat TWt at, 22, 
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Gradually rhcrc grew up a picmre cf Lacunian life 
something raihet brutal, and ai least one repulsive late 
Spartan cetemooy came to be regarded as a praaice of im'- 
memorial usage—the annual (lagclladati of boys at the 
altar of Onhia, once chief deity of cite city and later to be 
identified with Artemis. Though this practice concerns the 
main subjea of our chapter—Spartan women—only in<' 
directlyT l^cause the tortured boys had mothers in Sparta, 
the matter must be &ccd in order to Illustrate the distortion 
of ihcir own history of which Lacedaemonians in Roman 
times were capable. 

It was alleged that the boys, as part of their hardening 
and training, were beaten metciJessIy, so that tire altar ran 
with blood, that they never la so much as a groan escape 
(licit tluoais, that they ftequcnily died under the ordeal, 
and dial this ceremony was very ancient. Actually it was 
nothing of the kind. Herodaius made no reftrrnce to it; 
Xenophon wrote about punishment meted our to smaller 
boys by youths of the schcwl prefect type, but not about 
ritual tonure. Aristotle, who found fault with the cuces/ 
sive harshness of the Spartan education of boys, had not a 
word about these beatir^s, which—had they occurred in 
Ids daj—he would naturally luve used as funha cemdem-^ 
nation of Spartan mahods. Be^e everything the Lacedae^ 
monians w«e practical soldiers—^whok/time Regulars in a 
state which itfus the Army. Wastage of man^power was 
always their greatest problem, and it would have been 
high lunacy to impair their recruiting potential by wrecks- 
ing the nervous systems of cadets, as well as killing off a 
number by renal oi hepatic haemorrhage caused by prev 
longed and brutal beatings. Finally, the mothers! Many 
Greeks in other states were greatly shocked not only by 
the complae sexual fieedom of Spartan women, but also 
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by the immense power which they acquired when the 
Army was on foreigti service^ and retained subsequent to 
its return- Unsentimental though they were known to be 
about their sonsj they would never have tolerated these 
gruesome scourgings. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that Plutarch, 
Pausanias, and thousands of others in the first three cen^ 
turies of our m actually witnessed these beatings at the 
Sanctuary of Onhia when Spaita was subject to Home, 
Archaeological excavations made years ago by the 
British Scliooi have established the fact thai the cruel cete^ 
mony was a piece of antiquarianism citpressing the ideas 
of a sadist group of Graeco^Romans who liked to think 
they knew what the *good old days* were like in primitive 
Spana, At the end of the tsi century b.c,— probably in 
the reign of Augustus—special seats for Lntportant persons 
had already been placed in front of the Sanctuary, and 
with the aid of wooden structures the area round the altar 
was beginning to take thcattal form. By the jid century of 
out eta a stone amphitheatre with many tiers had been 
erected so that thousands could watch the spectacle, !t was 
not only gladiators and Christians who were butchered to 
make a Roman holiday. 

In a much earlier age, when Spaita was great, a kind of 
knockabout ceremony which involved some bcatmg took 
place at the shrine of Onhia. Cheeses were placed on the 
of Orthia, and « was a point of honour among the 
youths to Wj' to snatch them while certain other persons 
defended them with sticks or whips. It was for the boy 
with the ‘'thickest skin and the quickest hands to win".* 

^ R J. Rcm in The if Anmu Onhia, 1929+ pp- 4>^4 Kitbleefi 

Chriinrt. Atteteni 194*. p. (imli hcrtdf io iductati: 

AgreRnml Rw. 
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But this, of coucic, was nothing but a rough gAnic; yet )i 
was this which gave the antiquarians grounds on which to 
build fake history. 

At no lime in the wotldk history can women have been 
so contented, so healthy, and so happy as they svere in 
ancient Spana, Subjection of women arises kom a mascu^ 
line will to continue the family and to keep intact property 
which is to stay witliin it. Should, hosvcvCT, a society come 
into being within which private property is forbidden to 
men, and within which the family as an idea is discarded, 
women achieve almost complete liberty and considerable 
power.* Fuithcrmorc, as the result of such a state of aihiJrs, 
governed by a set of mores vastly diScretit from those which 
now prevail, a variety of the evils which afflict society to^ 
day simply failed to exist. As there were no family ties, 
there could be no cases of mothcr^fixarion or 
fixation- Adultery and bastardy did not happen because by 
definition they cculd not. Prostitution, having no appeal, 
would have been redundant in Spatta, where there was no 
lack of sexual companionship within the group and no 
one had need of divorce. Homosexuality was so rate as to 
be remarked. How tltis excellent set of mares worked out 
must shortly be considered; hut it must first be emphasised 
that all which has been written applied to the true Spar^ 
tam—tlie great governing cla« in Laconia—and not to all 
the Lacedaemonians. 

Dorian stares, of which Sparta was the chief, generally 
divided their inhabitants into three classes, called in 
Laconta Sparttarai for SpaitansJ, Perioikoi for Townees), 
Hcilotes (Helots or SerS), 

The Helots were a subject popularion who had pos^ 
scssed Laconia and the adjoining land of Messeda before 

» Sfr SiflU4w de Gauvoir, Tir Snjai Stx {tan), pp. iij f. 
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the Dorians anived, Greek was their language, and most 
of them had been peasants beforehand, but those among 
them who were of the pre^Dorian ruling class merged with 
the Spartans. Their numbers arc not known, but they out' 
numbered their Spartan masters. In general it appears that 
they svcTc peasants who were cied to the soil and unable to 
leave die farms which they worked for their overlords, and 
these peasants retained ihdr own family rights and eus' 
toms. As far as their women'fblk were concerned, it would 
be fair to assume iliai their life was not much different 
born that of other peasant women to whom reference has 
already been made. 

Our kiiowledge about the ‘middle* class—the Perioikoi 
—is also scanty. They were fiee, but had no say in the 
government of the country, although they, like the Helots, 
outnumbered the Spartans. Generally tliey resided in the 
small towns of Laconia and Messenia, and in the ports 
like Cythium and Pherae, They were small landowners, 
and served in the Lacedaemonian fleet and armies, for 
which reason it was possible for tirem, in e^ecepttonal 
circumstances, to obtain full Spartan ciuzensbip. This 
privilege was one rarely sought, as it meant the abandon' 
ment of all private property, and these townspeople were 
the very ones that kept the economy of Laconia going. 
Trade and industry were all in their hands. They could 
handle foreign cuaency freely, for it was essential that 
someone sliould buy the necessary imports to equip the 
mosr efficieni army in Europe with its offensive and defen' 
sive armour, as well as all the vast material that accumulates 
in q uartermasters* stores. Here again there Is nothing that we 
can say about theu; womenfolk, and wc may do no more 
than assume that their life was like that of the women and 
girls many Rourisbing istwifjetJtrieofthc Greek Classical Age. 
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Forturuicly much posidvc iniornintion is ivailnbtc about 
the girls and women of the great and prosperous Spartan 
ruL’ng caste» which in the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. was 
said by Aristotle to have comprised as many as to»ooo 
citizenst although in Aristoclc’s own day he opined that it 
had fjJlcn as low as i^qqo. 

The simplest way to describe die life of Spartan women 
within the Lacedaemonian stare will be to assume an im’' 
aginary person whom wc will call Agido»* since that was a 
usual Spartan name, and wt will place her in ihc 6th 
century b.c. All that follows is, of course, historic fact 
based on the available knowledge of the manners and 
customs of that period* 

Government intcrveniion occurred at the dawn of 
Agido's life, for when she was only a few days old she was 
carried off to be inspecied by a body of old men who have 
been appropriately termed a Committee of Hygiene, and 
whose duty it was to decide on the fitness of the infant to 
live. Since they had much experience in this job, they were 
probably competent to assess whether any child, male or 
female, would make a good Spartan. If it appeared that 
the child was in any way deformed, weak, or feeble, their 
order was that it should W taken away and exposed on the 
slopes of Mount Taygetus* Admirable and humane as this 
practice was, it has received more condemnation since the 
cchpse of Paganism than ever die brutal scourging of the 
boys received. The boys, of course, were Pagans doomed 
anyhow to suffer punishment in eternity; but deformed 
infants are vehicles for souls capable of salvation, tliough 
destined by suffering to expiate Adam’s sin. Few people 
think that the infant on the mountain-^de was a conscious 
sufieter, few meditate on Spartan maternal distress, 

* The inifial ktta ii lufig. 
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especially in our age. when dozens ofyoung mothers Moor" 
step’ their progeny every week. Bur many people fwl that 
the child should Eiave been kept alive in order to sufFcr. 
The Spartans, however, simple though they often were, 
still had instincts of humanism. 

Agido. having been passed as a fit infant, was treated 
like 3 baby of ttvday—for swaddling clothes were barred 
in L^edaemon—and she grew in a normal and natural 
way in company with her brothers tinder the age of seven, 
lier sisten, and her countless cousins. Winter in Sparta can 
be very cold, summer oppressively hor. but the smalt 
children were hardened, &r they usually ran naked, nor 
were they ever allowed more than a single, rough, sleeve^ 
less garment which was barely knecdengdi- When Agido’s 
brothers reached the age of seven they went away, and 
never returned to the maternal hearth. Loads of psycho" 
logical troubles were thus avoided, for (he mother could 
never become too possessive of her son, nor he too fixed in 
adoration of the inother"ideaU For a girl it did not matter 
that she stayed at home, for since she rarely met Father, she 
could not well have a father^fixoitom Life, how'ever, be-" 
came much more inicresiing for the child Agido. because 
every suitable type ofspoit was encouraged. Girls had, in 
their own way, the same youthful freedoms within the 
social framework as boys had. Plutarch ts very precise 
about this, and he took a very special interest in Spartan 
institutions, on which he supplied a full commemaiy. not 
only irr his Liji aj Lycurgui, but also in the short summary 
known as Camparisan tr/Lyear^uT and Nansa. In addiuon to 
this, he would animadvert lo Spartan ways in that col> 
lection of hts wmrks commonly known as rhe Maralia. 
Not only the Spartan eonscjiution, but the Spartan social 
code was attributed to Lycutgus, aldiough it is improbabte 
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that such a genius cdsted. Conceivably he was no more of 
an historical reality than Sherlock Holmes, in whom many 
people nowadays believe as firmly as 5th^ and 4ih^ceiitury 
Creeks beLcvcd in Lycurgus. ^^at he represented was 
really * custom*. Plutarch, however, is the one to whom we 
owe the following statements about Spartan girls. When 
tltcy had ceased to be small children, but were still young, 
iltc girls cjcchanged the little sleeveless shift jfbt the Doric 
peplos. But they wore this in a dclibctatciy negligent 
manner, at which some Greeks pretended to be sliocked. 
One poet, Ibycus, called them 'baic-^igbed*, and labelled 
them nymphoouniacs. Euripides, in his AnilTcmAchf, 
writtcii between 430 and 4^4 B.c,, says: 


With It you Toighi, 2 Spuun Dtver coulil he vtnuous. 
They pad abroad with yoiutg mm wtb tulced thighs, uid with 
clotbct diicaided, ihty ftice with 'rm, wnailc with 'em. IoioIr' 
ahic!.., 


The poet’s snarls at Spanan ways went down well with 
the audience in an Athenian theatre, for the war with 
Spana was on. Most girls and women who wore the 
Doriepfp/ar used to sew ii up from the waist downwards, 
but, as Plutarch remarks, the garments worn by the 
Spartan girls were nor sewn (sec Plate Vlti), and would 
fly back and show the whole thigh as they walked. 
Sophocles, too, refers to (his kind of garb in tJtc lollowittg 
verses,' when writing of Hermrone, daughter of Helen of 


And diu young giti, whose lumc, stiU umewn, 
La]i^ hire her gleaming ikigb 
Between iu Inl Jit Hcnnictfie. 

' Sopltocic^, lk|;mjcni 
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Custom, said Plutarch, ordained that the girts should 
cxctdsc dicir bodies in races, wrestling, throwing die 
quoit, and casting the javelin, so that their otfspring might 
have strting roots in strong bodies, and that the girls them^ 
selves might have vigour for labour and for childbirth. 
They were freed from all sofrness, mollycoddling, and 
efTcminacy because the girls, no less than the youths, were 
accustomed to appear naked in processions and choral 
dances when the young men were looking on. Spattan 
sculptors made Little Hguies of them in bronze, like two 
specimens now preserved in Berlin and Vienna (Plate 
VIIj, y). At such times (hey sometimes scof&d and 
jibed at youths who had behaved badly, and piaised in 
song those who had deserved it. Thus they inspired plenty 
of ambition in the young men, because a man who was 
praised by the girls went away liappy, but the sting in the 
iibes was sharp for the others, Plutarch insists that tlieie 
was no wantonness in tlris nakedness of the girk, since it 
was but pan of thdr strong desire for health .md beauty of 
body, which they grew up to value. 

Translators and commentatots in relatively modern 
times appear to have been perturbed by this passage in 
Pluiatch, and to have rendered the Gtcck word jynuwr, 
naked, by ‘scantily clad' or by a kindred phrase, because 
the word in some contorts can mean *in your under" 
clothing*. This, of course, will not do for Spartans of either 
sex, who never wore more than one garment, and could 
ihctcfbrc only be either naked or dressed; no mtermcdiaic 
stage of being w d^sbahilU existed. 

The girls* choral dances and songs referred to by Plu" 
larch were performed in honour of the goddess Orthia, 
and round (he altar which stood in front of her small 
temple. One such song, written in Sparta by the poet 
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Alkman ia the 7th ctntuiy B*c., fuRUMtely' survives on a 
papjTTUs scroll of the ist century^ a*d,, discovered in 1S55 
in a Greek tomb near 5 a.kkara in ^ypu Few documents 
co ntain more puzzles; few have so often tempted modern 
scholars to interptetation and translation. Imagination is 
called for^ since no *stage directions’ arc supplied In the 
document, although a Panhcncion—or ’Girls* Song' as it 
was called—'is the fcirerunncr of the theatrical chorus. The 
translation given below is that by Sir John Sheppard, 
sometime Provost of King’s College, and 1 hold it to be 
the best.^ On a waitn spring morning in May the Pleiads 
appear in the sky. only to fade out as dawn breaks. The 
girls have come to the temple beating the gifi of a new robe 
to dress the wooden statue of the goddess; for just as the 
famous Artemis statue in Ephesus had its rich wardrobe,* 
so in Spatta the poorer image of Orthta—here called 'our 
Lady’—had its mod est outfit of robes. By contrast, the girls 
are unclothed,* as they themselves imply in those verses 
which proclaim their lack of all adornment. There are two 
groups of girls—all cousins, near or distant—die one led by 
Agido, the other by Hegesichore; and etch is by her fbl*' 
lowers refbted to as ‘Her Leadership'. Agido's companions 
arc named Asuphis, Demaicte, PhilylS, and lanthemis, 
w'hile the girls with Hegesichore are called Citesithcra, 
Ajctc, Thulakis. and blanno. Their long golden manes 
and their lithe limbs make the poet compare them to 
young Enctian racc-'horses—a famous breed. Five a side, 
wr know, but an eleventh person is present, named 

* Publulicd in Etttjfi nJ Studift CambiiiJ^, 

♦S« Scltnun. Ttwiw p. 1^! 7*%, jAttuaiy j^ji. 

pp. Cbrnmitr, Wjidiobe of Ammu,' pp. jj f 

fCaln^k CJiriTnc^ m jl 6S t* the gtfli iwcrt tumed ditf 

iti Ksmr dibonte gaib of Mukuh an jdo emphiii^y id bt duouded * 
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Aiaesimbrott; and ihCp aiisios* certainly oldctp is the music 
and dancc^misiiess of all the others. She must E>e imagined 
as dressed in a white Doric ptphs and as accompanying 
the poem on her lyre. With these explanations wc may 
now prescDt the choral ode: 

THE PAETHENEION OF ALKMAH 

AVL THE CllU^ 

Tbf Codi ivttigc I And hippy he 
Who passes in naoj^uillicy 
Hii diy^ wiilmut 2 tear,« p 

GROW 

I sing the Esdiant A^do. 

She bids the lan bolt om and fhoih- 
Hc hu a rival hm, 

llEGELSlCnORE's CROW 

Her Leadenhip^s oobility 
Fothidi me pnur your A^dc»> 

Or auicisc, my dor. 

Hcr Leadership ippem to me 

So eitqdAiie a taeet she 

Among the common bnoa bc^ 

Of pride ind prance and pedigree — 

ACIDO'S GROUP 

Fandct have wingi^ I Jcarl«»» 

HBQ£&1CI10R£''S GJE:OLP 

The hone I mcaii—why, canV you we f .. . 

Enodan—HegcsJchorc* 

My comm, with her hair 
Thai shines Uke perfect gpld^ liid, Oh^ 

The pcrfi^i &oe that shines below *«^ 
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To speak plalo mnh HI due. 
Htt Leadi^ship is all ytm %iy. 

And )xt she is not Agido» 

But niakcf the perfec? pan. 

Fui sKj on m^hi\ diymrious way. 
Like Sirius ivith jealous cay. 

The Pleiads rise, our itkiIs thevp 
As foe out Lady s festal day 
Hex saacd robe uc hcaCi 

AH. TE^ ClKtS 

Ko pomp and pmple makf us hold. 
No twisted ehaim of timning gold 
To nvine about cui hail; 

No, nor tht coif ihai is ibe pride 
Of Lydia, that lovely eyed 
DcLeaic nuidens Vp^car. 

CKOOT 
CleesSitaa, Amr 
Ot Thtilakii nuy be Jeniirtli 

Or Naooo, though so me, ,, 

AGmo^i Qsiioup 

Who god 10 Ainedmhtice 
For Afuphti t Deinarttc J 
Fhilylla I lamhemii, though the 
Is lovely I 

u£C£jictiDsiE 4 Gftonp 

Hcgcsichorc 

Alone can make us dam 


WTiy^ where h Hegesichore I 
Ouf daiEEty dancer, whcir i$ the r.» 
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AC^£K>"S ^OtJ? 

Ahil She's ovtr tbcxEi 
Ctese, very c!oie to Agido^ 

Praising our gift; and neiw they go 
To pray. God brai thdr prjyerl 
Only the Jeacicr btiogs incccise^ 

And 1, siira like j- chart«>ciow 
1 ulUc, die name Ill beir«««. 

hec;eszchdr£'s croup 

Only our Lady would I plmcp 
Our La.dy who Im senr rdeasCp 
And piade our troubles ad to CeaiCi 
When HegrtJehote brought peace, 

Sweet peace* for ad to ihare, - * * 

(Affif and H^gcsUb&n take tbe^t fa tk afrtfr) 

THE REST* TintNJXC TOWaJLDS AI S*£S tJilB ROTE 

The car must uiti behind the hotsep 
And marinas at sea^ of cemisc. 

Obey the nun that stem: 

Our rcacher tings, not bcorr tkm 
The Sitenj, nOt lor no one cm. 

No Qioiuls aie theft peers: 

She's worth eleven maideits, wheo 
You ticar the singing of die tcn» 

A lovdy tw'aiS with pkiutage w^hiie. 

Singing where Xamhus strcmi runt bright- * -. 

Plutarch expressed—raihcr solcoxnly, perhaps—^his ap' 
proval of the erode dfeci produced m the yout^ meti 
these dances, and added that conHitned bachelors—pre* 
sumed, one supposes, to be by incHuadan homosexu^— 
were debarred fiom attendance at such petfbnnanca. 
They vine, in fact, generally disapproved of in Laconia. 
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A Spaitin girl mmied later than in many Creek starts, 
for the reason that she attained puberty later. While the 
usual age at which a girl becomes technically nubile is 
between the years of tw'clve and fburicen, there are deltnite 
exceptions to this rule/ unconneaed either with race or 
with climate, but governed by the kind of life she leads. 
Invalids as well as spoilt and pampered children dei.'elop 
as young as ten; athletic and sponing girls may reach 
maiurity as late as seventeen or even eighteen. This ex-' 
plains why marriage in Spana noritially took place when, 
the bride was not ^ short of twenty. Like most wedding 
rites, the ceremony was highly stylised and reflected the 
simple notions of an earlier age. Agido, of coutse, knew 
her bridegroom well, since he w'as one of the same ‘set*, 
and if the mantage w*as‘arranged* by parents on both sides, 
there was nothing rigid or possessive about it, for it was 
part of immemoriai custom that wjthin the ‘set* panticrs 
could be exchanged after matrii^e. 

Ccrcmodal in excess is cither an opiate or an exacer^ 
bation, but ceremonial in mcdeiadon can give comfort to 
human beings-M^spcdally to wo manly men and ro emo^ 
tiorul women. For these reasons it is in marriag&'mJmes 
and customs, no manor at whai period in history, that 
ancient ceremonial is preserved, even though it be in 
attenuated or emasculated form. A girl must be ‘done*, 
not only‘the same way as Mother was*, but also 'the same 
as Granny was'. Therefore, though grandmother was 
sprinkled with rice, granddaughter can accepi with 
ctjuanimity the symbolism of uninjurious confati. A 
feast follows the rite, dutir^ which a rich confecuon must 
be pierced with a knife, or better, if the groom be a nun of 
mcrtle, with a sword. Symbolism again, and it u what we 

^ See S]man« cfc Eniivtiir^ ra W iw 'Pubwy'. 
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do co>d2y. Therefore it most occasion no surprise that the 
Spartans also incorporated in didr ceremonial of marriage 
habits outworn, though hallowed by feminine usage. An 
honest girl will always admit that she would love to be 
abducted by a gallant^ and so, though relatives had planned 
the union, on a given day a fake abduction occuticd, the 
gill—carried off by the groom—being placed in the new 
house of which she was now to become the absolute tnis^ 
tress. Henceforward she was not just 'woman* or Vife\ but 
Dopfl/Mi!, ’Lady*. Her man, however, put up the pretence 
that they were not married at all, but tovm; for he returned 
to his Messing Club, where he continued to live and fate 
Grugally, slipping out after dark, dodging his mess'-mates to 
go secretly to his wife and make love to her for a while 
before returning once more to the Club’s austerity. With 
this custom, too, Plutarch was ImpressedJ and, not un> 
senicntiously, remarked on the resulting advantages of 
healthy and robust parenthood, as well as on the good for 
both partners of romantic delights and stolen sweets got in 
secrecy; and he thought it good that Spartan customs 
made girls marry only when they were fully developed and 
eager for experience, because an uninhibited union was 
productive of a kindly love, instead of the hate and fear 
which could be roused in a girl over^oung for marriage. 

None the lew, husbands were somehow freed from any 
passion of jealous possessiveness of their wives, because it 
was held to be honourable for a free Spartan to share with 
any of his equals in the begetting of children, A middic>' 
aged man with a young wife would introduce a younger 
man of good presence and breeding to his wile, and, if the 
wife approved and was pleased with him, the older man 
would happily accept as his ow'ii the uffspiing of such a 
temporary union. SitnJlarly, a man might sleep with a 
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woman for whom he had conceived, a special admiiaiion, 
her husband conseming. Thus, by reason of this simple 
code of behaviour, those bugbears of the modern world— 
bastardy, adultery, divorce, and prostiiunon—were quite 
unknown. FunheriDore, such was the social &eedom ca^ 
joyed by the married women, who even as children 
hctried estate on an eq ual footing with their brothers, dial 
they were frequcmly able to run two households with a 
separate husband for each. Strangely ctiougb, only one 
case is reported by the historians of a man running two 
households, and therefore having two wives. Owing to the 
wastage of man^power, it came about that by the Hellcti- 
Jsiic Age some two^hirds of the land in the Lacedae^ 
monian state was owmed by women. The power which 
this gave them was tcroarkable. Yet they never used it to 
attempt to change tlic hard life of their men. 

There is an episode which one might call entertaining, 
in til at it illmirates admirably the refusal of the Spartans 
to recognise bastardy. Some time after yjo B.C. the Spat' 
tans began a long and arduous w'ar against their western 
neighbours, die people of Messtnia. For close on twenty 
years (he true Spartans were absent on the campaign, and 
the relatively modem custom of'leave’m warume had not 
been invented. Such a state of aSarrs soon bccanic in^ 
supportable foi the women of Sparta, who invited the 
iouyeeme—that is, the PmaiW—to share their beds. When 
the victorious Spanan army ultimately remrned, a serious 
problem confionied diem. The boys and girls sprung &om 
these irregular unions were called Penbettid, meaning 
*virgin^bom'» because their fkthert were unidentified. 


* On ihe nuaiung of fitnltmu, etc.. i« I 
f*p. tio f.; uiA tompitt iti. f. ^57. 
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despite iv-bich fict the Sp^utnn men had no word of 
reproach ftir their wives. Politically, however, these chil^ 
dren fell only too obviously between two stools, for they 
could neitltcT be classified as full Spartans nor as fult 
Periaikai. A statesmanlike solution resolved the com plica/ 
[ion, for in the year 705 fi.c, all the Ewys and girls who 
had now grown up were scut off, under the leadership 
of a certain Phalanthos, to found a great colony In 
South Italy called Taras—or Tarentuin, as the Romans 
named it. 

There was a collection of terse sayings attributed to 
Spartan w'omcn; like that of the mother who told, her son 
to come back from the war with his shield, or on it. Or 
there was the little eight^yearmold Corgo, mentioned in the 
Sfth book of Herodotus, who was present when her father. 
King Cleomcncs of Sparta, was being pressed by an 
laniati emissary to Stan a war against Persia. The man 
began to ofTec bigger and better bribes, until the child 
said, “Father, the stranger is going to corrupt you If 
you dont ga up and go“, The King took her advice, 
Some, however, of these terse sayings were probably the 
work of anthology/coakcrs. 

Unlike some medixval and modern aristocracies of 
Europe, the Spartans were by no means exclusive; but, 
like the English nobility, readily welcomed new blood. 
Tough P^rhikoi could, as it were, be ‘promoted from the 
ranks', win acceptance as full Spartans, and many Spartan 
girls, while a similar welcome -was extended to Greeks of 
other states, always provided that they were ready to con/ 
form to the hard and frugal Spartan way of life. Soldiering 
was what mattered, and it cannot be denied that, except 
for the Romans and the Prussians, the Lacedaemonians 
were the most military group in Instory. Vet they were not 
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expansionist, nor bent on colomes and empire. Their 
western neighbour, Messetua, was their Treland' and a 
continuous trouble. Two great and briUianc Laconian 
colonies—Taicntum and Cyrcnc —^wmc lefi to their own 
devices. Tot a few years early in the 4ih ceniuiy s.C. dte 
Spairans ttied to establish an Aegean naval empire on 
Ad'icruan lines—^and failed. They possessed both the vir^ 
tucs and the limimtions common to piofessional soldier^’. 
Chivalty constantly led them to win battles on behalf of 
other people into whose motives they rately inquired. Help 
asked must be given. Forbidden to own coined money, 
they generally maintained their financial integriiy, chough 
exceptions w'ere eagerly reponed. Bui tlteir interest in the 
latest weapons, sport, and hunting made them unimagina-' 
dvc; and indeed, it must have been easy for their gayer and 
tnore enterprising womenfolk to manage sucli simple 
souls as Spartan warriors. 

A final leUcctiou occurs to anyone inretesced in his^ 
toricaJ parallels. Perhaps the Lacedaemonian aristocracy 
was among the very best, combining as it did an aiis^ 
loeracy of birth with one of achievement. It is therefore 
fasanaiiog to observe that the sodety which in its own 
estimation is the most proletarian in all history—the 
U.S.S.R,—adopted flit a time a social and sexual code 
resembling that of aristocratic Sparta, and having similar 
ends in view. In 1924 the Comititctti in plenary session 
deebred the 'family*' a danger to freedom. Thcreaiier 
tespect was accorded to free unions, divorce was made very 
easy, occasional abonion was legalised, and children, 
bang registered under the name not of the father only, but 
under the surnames of both parents, could not be bastards. 
For a good many years women wae in a position far mote 
favourable to rhem than at any other period since anii-^ 
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quiry.' But all wa^ changed a£cr the German invasion of 
Russia, for those in authority thought only of re-'peopUng 
die countf)' and preparing cannon''foddcr for (he future. 
The clock was put back and made to tick in middlc'class 
fashj OIL Family once more became desirable, abortion 
forbidden, divorce almost suppressed, adultery frowned 
upon, and the old medixval'lihe Puntanhm asserted Itself 
tn accord with the conventions of modern global harjiiaisie. 
Much reading and refrection has led tnc to the view that, 
of all the complex and diverse femimne sodal groups that 
arc known, it was the Spartan group which enjoyed die 
greatest happiness. They lacked two things which are 
valued by women to-day—a vote and a wardrobe. The 
former is no longer so much desired as it once was, and the 
women of modem Switzerland manage very well without 
it. As for the wardrobe, the one-'piece, all-'timc, utiliiy 
prpli>^ was dr ri^ucur —that, and no more; thougli perhaps 
grandmother might be allowed a big cloak over the ptpbx 
when is'tnter was hard. Yet vanides never experienced 
cannot give dse to longings, and a Spartan girl might 
well get more sense of well''bcing from her tanned and 
hcaldiy body than an Ionian girl got from all licr Coan 
silks and Egyptian linens. In Tahiti and in Samoa until 
quite recently the feminine groups probably led fuU and 
happy lives. But it has yet to be shown that any women in 
history led quite such wcU^djusted bVes as the women of 
ancient Sparta. 

' OtutU in SimnTK de Bauvoir, ep. fit., pp. 147 1 Sh* » iww of thr 
Sfaruti pjTdlbl. 
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loma 34 3 gcogmphical letm is exceedingly vagoc, and 
therefore in complete contrast to Sparta, which was a city 
and still remains a township. The appropriate map in an 
ancient atlas shows a comparatively small district marked 
off roughly in the centre of the western coast of Asia Minor, 
having two large islands, Samos and Chios, associated 
with it. There were thirteen important cities in this pnv 
vince of Ionia, but they were never closely linked, save for 
the purposes of religious cult. The Greeks of Ionia were 
mainly, though not entirely, people who had emigtaied 
from the CTcdt mainland soon after the Heroic Age, and 
Homer himself is said to have composed and sung Iris 
epics in Ionian ciucs. Therefore one must expect to find a 
tclatiortship between the Heroic anitude to women and 
the attitude generally ptcvaJeiit in Ionia, 

Directly to the north lay another region known as 
Aeolis, with which the island of Lesbos was associated, 
white to the south was a region called Caria, someumes 
claimed as Dorian, tltough actually of mixed race. Off the 
Carian coast lay Rhodes and the test of the Dodecanese. 
Now, since all these peoples were Greek, or at least pn> 
dominantly Greek, they seemed to the outside, noo^rcck 
world to be a single unit, and among the Hebrews and 
other Semitic peoples, as one may observe from references 
in the Old Testament, they were comiucntly referred to as 
Javan (Yawan). Anything to the west of Javan was 
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simply called ‘the Isles*, Tlie general Semitic—^and for that 
matter Persian—name for all the Greeks was ‘Javan and 
the Isles'. It is in this sense that we may now use the term 
'lonians’ to denote the Greeks of Western Asia Minor as a 
single cultural group—and a very civilised one. Two non> 
Greek neighbouring nations bad some influence on this 
Ionian group; they were the Carians to the south and the 
Lydians to the cast. 

Most of the Creeks, it will be remembered, had left the 
Greek mainland to travel eastwards and settle in Ionia after 
(he end of the Heroic period, and they took with them a 
social structure and code of behaviour belonging to the 
Heroic Age.* Having established ilieir new homes in 
Asia MinOT. thq- naturally began to mingle with tlic 
native Anatolians, the most important of whom have just 
been mentioned, Mbted tnaidagcs proved to be the most 
fruitful means to the amalgamation of kindred cultures. 
While the Carians learned Greek, the Greeks, among 
other customs, adopted one by which wives and daughters 
always dined with their husbands and fathers, and every^ 
body sat upright on chairs. On the other hand, the imec,' 
course between Greeks and Lydiam was sotncsvhat more 
subtle, and it may be the case that the Lydians adopted the 
Greek custom of reclining at meals, although it appears 
that the womenfolk always joined them at table. Con^ 
sideling the very great politick and economic importance 
of Lydia in the 7th and tith centuries 0 .C., h is surprising 
(hat we do not know more about tlsc social code. But help 
to the undersunding of this comes from elsewhere. Some 
time in the Tth century a.C, near neighboms of the Lydians 
called Tyrrhsenoi (<>* Tyrrhenians), speaking a kindred 
language, migrated in great numbers to Central Italy, 

^ Scr Chjpefi 1 V ibovT* 
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north of the Tiber, and founded the exceedingly powerfiil 
and dangerous Etruscan state. An account of some of 
their customs—presently to be considered iri greater detail 
—gives some indication of the extravagant tuxui)' in 
which both Etruscans and Lydians lived. This had its 
dfect on the Greeks of tonia, who soon became famous 
for their comparatively soft and luxurious lives, and within 
the framework of this society and the Ionian^Lydian/ 
Etruscan complex the women enjoyed a great deal of 
libetty and had. in consequence, much influence. Their 
lives were not planned, as they were in ancient Sparta, but 
many of them appear to have passed their lime unen/ 
cumbered by either prohibitions or inhibitions. As a 
tesult of this state of affairs, they often showed far more 
irulmdualiiy than the women of the Creek majtiland. 
Even the legendary A mazons, so closely associated with 
lorua, seemed to have brtn endowed with definite, if 
mythical, pasonaltiies, and if one’s thoughts turn to 
remarkable Anatolian svomen of the Classical Age, then 
one need but call to mind Artemisia, tltc first lady admiral 
in history,’ Aspasia. the mistress of Pericles, and, above 
all, the incomparable Sappho. 

Herodotus himself came from the mixed background 
wliich has been described. Born in Halicarnassus, a 
Dorian^Aigive city with native Carian elemcnis in the 
population, he nevcnheless spoke and wrote in Ionian 
Creek, and alt his sympathies lay with the lonians of Asia 
and their great patmt'Ctry. Athens. As an Ionian by synv 
patby, he was a fetninisr, and his regard for women in/ 
Huenced his whole historico] outlook, since he managed to 
combine this roiber modem view with another which has 
persisted m reality as well as in retrospea ever since. For 
’ The icdxmI wh Cltopim. who. tike Anemnu. loit het iuttte. 
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Herodotus the key to all liistory was the eternal conflict 
between East and West—in his own day bccwccn Persia 
and Greece—and, at the mythJca! beginnings of tin's con/ 
flict, Herodotus thought that he saw women as the ptimary 
cause. 

A great historian, the late Dr. R. W. Macan, coined a 
memorable phrase when he wrote that a most important 
part of the historical philosophy of Herodotus was etxrcbez 
la femme t\nauWiez per It Dka! “From his racy introduction 
on the Rapes of lo. Medea, and Helen, through the norics 
of the accession of Cyges. the late of Cyrus, the invasion of 
Egypt, the ScytIlian cixpedition. the c3tploration of the 
West, and so forth, there is always a woman to account for 
the trouble/’* One can only observe that too many his^ 
torians since the sth century b.c, have disregarded the 
Herodotcan maxim.* The impression we g.Tther of the 
freedom enjoyed by women in Ionia and die neighbouring 
s^tes is reinforced in the accounts given by Timaeus of 
Syracuse and Theopompus of Chios* both 4 th'century 
writers, and quoted by Athenacus^ on the subject of 
Etruscan habits. The Tuscans were culturally linked both 
to the Lydians and to the lonians, wcaung Ionic garb 
and importing many luxuries from Asia Minor. The 
words of Athcnacus, indeed, give an impression of liberty 
slopping over into lice licet 

Among the Emismis, who had become caravagantly 
limirious. Tunaciii In bis, first book reUici that ruked slavt'' 
girk wait on (he men. And Thoopompm in the fbny'third 

" V, p, 407- 

’ S« G. Radraj Taytof. Srjf« Hiiftry pitim. 

• TV Sofa ot Dai^, j 17 4 The teadn intneued sn (be lopk ef dgis will 
find yet funhei’ curiow inCamutiew in the pauago i moirdw ely fullowin|; the 
one 1 have trznebtied. Three h a good iranfUiion in (be Locb Clun ea l 
Libiary'i AAtfitrm, 
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boolc hii ij/rtwKf uyt ihii it u a cunom unang Emucam to 
sJme ihcti women Id egnunon^ the women »Vc very grcji care 
that bodies lod often exereite tuked even widi mco, sonK<' 
limes aJw with one aiuMher; for it is no disgtaec foe womeii to 
appear naked. And they dine, not widi diar own husbands^ 
but with any men who happen to be present, and they ptedge 
in ibeir cups any whom they wUh. They are also centbly btbu^ 
lous, and ate remarkably bmndfid. The Etiuscuts teat all the 
children that are boriit not knowing who ii the father in any 
duglc case. These in nun pursue the same mode of lile u those 
who have bought them up, having diinking paines olien, and 
consorting with all die women. It is na disgtace for Etruscans 
to be sem doing anything in die open, or cvm having anything 
done to them; for this, too, is a custom of the couniry. 

The gnm thing for a mordist in all diis is that appat'' 
emty the Eini scans were none the worn for it. They re^^ 
maincd fortnldabtc and were long ^ed alike by Rotiun, 
Latin, and fioUote Creek, Not only could the Etruscan 
lords and ladles surpass any of the reported orgies of the 
Italian Renaissanct, but it would appear (hat one of 
Nero's parties was probably very much ratner than a 
Tuscan banquet. Meanwhile, the beauty of the women of 
Tuscany and the excellence of Tuscan wine can still be 
remarked ttvday. 

ft has been necessary to bring into the discussion about 
loiuan women some account of the Etruscans because the 
fclaiJonship of (he Tuscans to the Lydians and lonlans is, 
ill a sense, comparable to the relationship of Americans 
having Dutch and Anglo-Saxon ancestois to the Hol¬ 
landers and English of to-day. And the manners and 
customs of the one can throw light on the manners and 
customs of the other group. Yet, although our manners 
and customs are very diffhent from those of the ancient 
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Greeks, we h^ve no more righc co criticise them Adversely 
than they, if they could, would be right in censuring us. 

Three purely loniaji cicy>states—Chios, Clazomcnae, 
and Ephesus—provide evidence of the freedom enjoyed 
there by Creek girls and women. The athletic c<yeducation 
for which Sparta was famous also existed in the large 
Ionian island of Chios, lor the learned Athenaeus^ wrote 
as follows; 

Thfl Sponin cumbi of disphying ihe young giiU mined 
befoTC itnngp^ is highly praited; and in the eiUnd of Cluol it 
ii delightful just to w.alk to die gynuudi lod luniiing tnelo to 
jee the young mm wtcstling naked with the young girls, who 
jre also naked. 

Tiicre is one peculiar painiing of the intd''6th century on 
fragments of an lotuart vase, probably made at ClazO' 
menae and now in the British Museum, which must arrest 
our attention. It is die picture of a plump, naked girl riding 
astride on a plump, wcll^'fed horse which is led by a 
bearded man, while a large puppy trots b«idc them. The 
picture, it must be admitted, runs counter to all prccoiv 
ceived ideas. Amazons in Greek ait rode astride, but were 
always clad and armed, for they were barbarians, not 
Greeks. Greek women rode on animals, nor side-saddle 
with a pommel, but sideways, as Creek peasant women do 
to this day. But this girl seated on a saddlc/cloih rides 
astride like a boy* by balance and knee-grip (Plate Xi), 
Since in Chios it ts recorded that girts ran agaiim and 
v^Tcstlcd with boys, it seems possible that, less than forty 
miles away, at Clazomcnac, with its kindred Ionian social 
background, girls may have raced on horseback and if 


* BaoIc itiii, i66 c. 
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this were a giri^ockey, the bcardeti mao might be her 
trailer. 

Freedom enjoyed by girls and women was, however, 
very conspicuous among the citizens of Ephesus, who had 
a single-minded devotion to the goddess Ancmis, With 
an case frequently charactetistic of religious persons, they 
accepted tw'o hopelessly conEiaing concepts of the one 
and undivided godhead, [n their thoughts she was a 
young and lovely Itunticss roaming the woods and moun¬ 
tains, delighting, like her btoiher Apollo, in music and 
the dance, &ee and unattached, *chaste Dian*, owing no 
obedience to any male. Yet the image in her huge temple 
presented a totally different concept; for it was a rigid, 
archaic hguic heavily laden with tasteless metallic adorn¬ 
ment diat betokened great wealth. Tradition said that 
somewhere about 900 b.c. cciiain lonians from Greece, 
escaping from invading Dorians, founded, under the 
leadership of an Athenian prince, the Greek city of 
Ephesus. Such was tlic first stage. There had been a 
Carian township and a temple before it was annexed; 
and many of the lonians took Canan wives and, with 
them, certain customs that entailed much freedom for 
women. 

The second stage involved a story about Amazons, who, 
as is well known, had a tremendous aitraaion for the 
Greeks, to whom (he idea of a tribe of man-ruling, battle- 
fit liunttesses was a matter of perpetual interest which pro¬ 
vided a theme popular in Greek art for many centuries. 
Until recently critics have inclined to the view that all 
Amazon legends were mere expansions of tiavcllcis’ tales 
about barbarous nomads living on tlie remote outer frir^es 
of the ancient civilised world. But we , who not long since 
have heard much about the actual battalions of women 
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soldiers on the Russian Front and m China, arc bound to 
be less sceptical; and it is probable ihai among Phrygians 
and Carious such people did exist. It was alleged, in any 
case, thai Amazons founded die first shrine at Ephesus, 
possibly before the Creeks arrived there, and had a very 
primitive image of a goddess, later identified sviih Arremis. 
Around this image the Amazons hod peifotmcd a ritual 
dance, which was kept up in bter ccniurtcs; for the poet 
Callimachus, who about 300 b-C- wrote a charming 
Hymn to Artemis, described the dance, and he ended 
with the warning; '‘Let not anyone shun the yearly dance". 
Earlier in die jdi century b.c. the Ephesians had invited 
four of the most famous bronze workers of the day— 
Polykldtos, Pheidias, Phradmon, and Kresilas—to make, 
for this famous sanctuary statues of Amazons (Plate VIII).’ 
Of these several marble copies still survive, as wdl as a 
fine relief of a young Amazon excavated at Ephesus, 
The original bronzes showed them as youihEil huntresses 
with short chitonst leaving one or both breasts bare and the 
limbs free, like ihc Ephesian girls of the ritual dance. 

About 550 B,c. a new and delightful statue of the godj<- 
dess was caived in hardwood by a celebrated sculptor of 
the day named Endoios. It resembled other standing 
figures of girls made in the 0th century'—long-haired, 
upright, feel rogcdier, elbows to sides, fisrearms held out, 
the garment clinging, and having lifirdike eyes inlaid in 
enamel. But this quiet simplicity was not matuiaincd for 
long. Metal dccoraiion was added to the figure as kings 
and mcTchant-prinocs gave, and the temple staff accepted, 
an ever-increasing panoply of gold and silver clothing for 

* Thf ffjf i- iUunrued ii in Btilin. Some nutbje oopyun tuniisd ihnn iimt 
'wounled’ iiDietni innvi'itton, fiw they tolly were ihown jj 
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ihe goddess, (ill she could never liope to wat her complete 
wardrobe at any one time. Mistresses of the Robes were 
appointed &om among tire wealtliy and established 
Ephesian families, to dress and rcidiess the image, the 
various ancient copies of which provide evidence that its 
metallic paraphemab'a were frequently changed. 
Daughters of the old i^ilics became in their 'teens 
priestesses of Ancmis, and, when they married, resigned 
the post to join that most disiinguished body of welh 
born Ephesian matrons, the Mistresses of the Robes. Girls 
danced the dance of dre Amaaons. The young met one 
another freely at the great annual procession, felt in love, and 
married. Parental consent was expected; but within their 
social order the lovers chose their own pantters. The great 
annual procession for Ancmis was a ceremonial event, 
comparable to the gre^ panathenaic procession for Athene 
in Atlicns; and the former was probably almost as old as 
the latter, both having been staned in the (Slh century b.c. 
A Creek novelist named Xenophon of Ephesus, who 
fromished about a.d. 200, wrote a brilliant account of the 
procession. His story is set in earlier pre^Roman umes when 
pirates were still a menace; but it is an otiremcly accurate 
record of local colour and Ephesian customs. Tlie book 
was entitled Tiff Loi^/i i>f Ajttbia and Hairocarfia, and tlitre 
is much of interest in die outlines of the story so far as it 
concerns Ephesus. 


CHAiTEii I, l,ycon]cdct Aiui TTicoumo, distinguirlifti eiiitan 
of £plmw, hid a tan whom they hid nuiwl HabiDCflnKt, or 
'Buihj’^op’ (a word nornuUy used pf i paJ[ii.trce), lupab nf 
physique, endowed with ill the virrufi, clever, muiiol, band' 
MHnc. At ihr age of liauni he wai nnoUcd, as aiHoiii etdered, 
in the lanti of ilw tphthi, young hnnemen (liltc those young 


Athcnum wc od di<e But the ]fOLjn£ wci 

had a ^IXt hi! tpumed die god of Lov^, liedidtig ihai 

ncvcE would he nobmit to Eed$f 

CHAPTER II* By ctmiiia with ihts Hihcf pixpostciou* young 
paiagoDp the gitl tn ihe novel ii mdiiniidg. Now there came 
round ihe tunc for the festivil of Aitemit, wkh m splendid pttv 
cession from die dry to the Temple outddc the walb^ seven 
fitailes ditunt - All the local giils kid to cake part^ spbiidJdly 
adotned; and so had the nrwiy reauited ^behoi^ who acted ai 
escort to the tmiUTCs carried in the pfoecssion and to ihe girU. 
A mighty crowd used to acend, bodi diiaerts and vhhon- fk it 
'Mr'aa the custom ih^t , ai this cetebration^ the gitls diouLi find 
husbands and tlic young men wives. So the pfoccssion moved 
alongp beaded by the Holy ThJogs—such as woe in the cart of 
ihc Misnesses of the Rofacs—then torchrst iicred baskets, 
centers, then honctneti, huntMig^gSp and bcatfrs emying 
W'capom of the chase* Every gitl componed hcf«lf as though 
she wac under the eyes of a finurc lovtr. Ahead of them 
walked Anthia^aughter of Mcgamcdes and Euippc, ciiaens 
—and die beauty of Andiia moved all to wonder; though |Lnt 
romtecn yem old. she far suipjiicd every other girl Pm of her 
iaw*ny tsaii was ned on the crow n ofher hc^d, but most of it was 
long jpd blowing m the hreczL She wnorc a purple ihitaHt knexy 
high^ WTlh a small twiinkm over ii^ a quivafui cf arrows, a 
hunring^knifc^ and earned a bow and speat^ while her dogs fd/ 
towed at bet heelSi Often Ephtuan folk who had seen bet with** 
in the grove and tanctuaiy of Artemis, would begip to wonhip» 
lakirtg her lo be tl^e very goddess* And in tlic procession some 
taid that she goddess hen^ was presaH, odicss that the goddess 
had found a twin lister. They piayed and made supplicmon. 
cjtdUiinmg “Blessed are thy pannu Uiai raised ihec“* Among 
the <pteiw Habroconirt wat equally admired. Some i n ilw crowd 
wtET already saying "Wku a couple ihoic two would make T, 
or "Ohp tor a wedding between HabroGatnes and Amh ii"* These 
whtipen arc the cticka of Eiot Their eyes met, and they fdl in 
love. 
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CllAPTER ilL The gpKl! fnK^OH ^ tht TfEnpLc of 
An^oii^^ fallow^ct} bj^ the craivd- Hibrcjcomcs could not Leep 
his eyes off Aitthii* And she wjs dmoM sick witli Jove. Hevee# 
(hdas, she plaj^d upp ai a girl will. As ihe tnoved in the 
coemojiijl of worship* ihe purposely bared pam of her body 
lo ilw Hibtocomes Plight see; and by this be was indoed tiiv 
done and made utterly captive to the poviw of Eeoj. 

CHAPTHRS1V— 15 C. PamitJ CQmnMi splendid piiptuli^ descrip 
fiofi of w'cddin^i'nighr. 

oiiAPTER af ofiVi'jrds. The test need liatdJy detiin ush In 
hicC ihc young couple soned on i trip to Egj^pt, woe cap 
luted hf Phoenician pirarcs* uken to the Tyrian slavMUrkft, 
told, separated* endured many dire adv'ennim by ica and land, 
only lo be reutused at W and achieve a h^ppf ending. 

Historically the detailed story of the Ephesun pioocssion, 
of the manners and customs of the people, and of the coiv 
ception iliey liad of their young goddess is of real impoiv 
ance. Clearly dtc root of Ionian feminine teedom lay in 
social conventions adopted ocniurics before, when Greek 
colonists iud accepted something from the 'Amazonian' 
natives of (he place. In the description which has just been 
^^ven of the costume worn by Atithia it was stated that 
"she wore a purple rbftait, knee-high"; and this seems the 
point at which something might be said about the cos/ 
tutnes worn by Creek women. Reference has already been 
made to the Dorian garb generally known as the ptplos^ 
although no proper cxpbnation of its appearance was 
given, since it seemed best to describe, contrast, and com¬ 
pare the two main types of clothing worn—the Doric 
pepioT and the Ionic cbii^ii. Although each garment was a 
large and simple rectangle of cloth, the manner of adjusting 
it to the figure gave in each case a difictem result, and while 
the Doric p<ph^ had a remarkable resemblance to the plain. 
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flutni Doric coluimij ilic more claboraic Ionic cbitm 
corresponded in an obvious manner wkh ihc more clabor^ 
ate Ionic cotunm and capical- 
Thc Doric garment was much the simpler, consisting of 
a large oblong piece of woollen mawriaJ exceeding in 
height the height of the w'cater by about one foot. In 
breadth it v»*as equal to twice the distance &om elbow to 



elbow when the wearer s arms were stretched horizontally. 
The diagram explains better than any words can do the 
manner in which this piece of cloth was folded (Ji£. i la) 
and then worn on the figure, the little strokes along the 
upper edge of the central drawing indicating the place 
where safeiy''pins or brooches were used to hold it on the 
shoulders. The Spartans, as already noted, left the whole 
right side, &oin armpit to heel, open 11 b)* though 
other wearers of this garment usually sewed it up from 
waist to heel. The over-ffalh which is the special feature of 
this garmcni, conccab the fact that a cord or belt is worn 
round the waist, and that the garment itself is pulled up 
through this and allowed to droop over it, as shown in 
Jij. 1 tc. For girls engaged in any active exercise the whole 
garment was very much shottet—only knee^lcngth and a 
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short ganncQL of this type was naturally represented on 
statues of Huntress Anemis and of Amazons, 

The Ionic chiton differed from the Doric peplos in many 
ways. The material was usually linen—o6en very fino— 
instead of wool, and ii was linen of a crinkly type* that 
tended to cling closely to the body instead of ^ing in 



statuesque folds. It varied in length and width, but always 
contained more material than the Doric ptphr The dia^ 
gram laa) shows how it was stitched up completely 
along one side and along the top in such a way as to leave 
three holes, for the head and cither ann (Ji^, 12b). The 
right-hand drawing in the diagram (Jg. 12c) shows its 
appearance when put on, and this garment also has a belt 
or cord around the waist through which the skirt can be 
pulled up. Since it was customary for charioteers to wear 
exactly this type of female garment, the famous bronze 
stanic at Delphi pcrfcaly represents the typical Ionic robe. 
But we must not forget that it looked more elt^ani on a 
slender and wcU.-piopomoned female figure, for girls and 

* Same thr finer embtoifknn nude by Crcelc peuinti up u> fiiirlr icceue 

lima urete luicbed on euaty that of tisHL 
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huntre$$c& this Ionic chiton could also be shonencd to 
kncc^lcngth. 

Over both Doric ami Ionic garb there was often worn a 
bimaiion, usually a teaangubr piece of material varying 
greatly in length, especially among women- Indeed, tiow> 
adays such a garment mighi be described as cither a stole, 
a shawl, or a cloak, according to its shape and the manner 
in which it is worn, Spartans, as already noted, scorned 
the use of such extra covering. 

Our brief description of the life of women among the 
Eastern Greeks of Asia Minot must close with some ac^ 
count of the most rcinarkahic and famous of diem all— 
the poetess Sappho. She was born about 612 b.c., 
daughter of Skatnandronymos and ICleis, aristocrats of 
Lesbos. She man-led Kcrkylas and had 1 child, KJcis, for 
whom she wrote an enchanting little poem: 

] h^vc a child; Lit 
Aa golden it ihct 

My Kim, all my circ. 
rd DQi gfve htt iway 
For Lydia^ wide sway 
Nof Lwuli iticn bng m set * 

She was the head of some kind of thiasas which wor¬ 
shipped Aphrodite and the Muses, and the members of 
which were young girls of good family &om the Island 
and, perhaps, from the neighbouring mainland. One is 
reminded of Ainesimbiote* in Sparta, and, in modern 
terms, u might be said that Sappho kept a ftnishing school 
for young ladies. Clearly she had the greatest affection for 
them; most of her subjects arc personal, since she wrote to 

' Sit Miurke Bown, TV Oiiftfi Betk ^Cfftii Vmt m TtMihum, tww i j|. 

* S<c p. 7t aJsjw, 
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express hei own feelings, and those of her friends. Nor did 
she hcsliaic [o describe the pain n gave het when one of 
her tvourites left to get married i 

Him [ hflld a$ tippy as Gi>d in Hcivm, 

Who cm m and gaze on y^mr bee befisrt h£m^ 

Who can liz and ticaj from ytsni lips thiu 
Mime tbc)‘ nttet ^ ^ 

Hear yciif lovely bugfiicr. that sets a/rrembk 
All my bean with Bunetrngs wild as tator. 

For^ when 1 behold yon an iimam, ittiightway 

AU Qiy woedf £ul me/ 


The love for her young pupils as expresseti in (lie poems 
of Sappho of Lesbos led to the mvendon of the word 
‘lesbian’ as early as the 5th century b.c. Modem genologists* 
maintain ihai homosexuality in the female is not at all the 
same as in the male. In the case of the latter die basic 
trouble is a subconscious refusal to g^ow up, and once 
past the'‘uncertain period of adolescence, the normal male 
no longer permits himsetf homosexual amusements; but 
the normal woman often taurns to the amours—platonic 
or not—which have enchanted her youth. Disappointed in 
man, she may seek in woman a lover to replace the male 
who has betrayed Iter.”* It issignilicani that neither Church 
nor Law has ever taken cognisance of lesbianism. In any 
case, few would be found to deny that of all women in 
history who have written verse. Sappho is by far the greats 
cst poet. Because she had so gifted an eye and ear for 
natural things, as well as power and directness of speech, 

F. L LiidK Grttk Awirjr fif pp- 144 £ 

* I lo cmplDy ibe iIl^^nRiucted ^rd 

^ SiinoTic dc Buuvw. jf. p, 44^5, 
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her pocim come through admirably id the best English 
translations. Three very short, but very &mous ones may 
be cited: 

Mcon^s set, ami Pleiads; 

Midnight gees by; 

The Ihkjts pass ormard; 

Lonely I lie/ 

Rossetd made the finest translations of two little poems, 
the first of which describes a young bride for whom there 
are hopes of happiness, arid the second another whose 
future seems dark. 

Like the fWKi apple which reddens upon the topmost boughi 
A-top an ihe lapmosi tvvig—whkb the plucken forgot 
how*— 

Fatgoc IE mM^ nay* bufgot*il not, far nane could gci it till mw. 


Like the wild byadmh flower, which on ihc hilli is foand, 
\^nuch the passing feet of the shepherds for ev^ tear and 
wound, 

Uniil the purple hlo&som h rroddbi tnio ihe poumi 
^ F, L Liitis, oir., p. z^6. 


CHAPTER SEVEM 


Athens 


Before proceeding lo consider tltc condition of girls and 
tt'oroen in Attica and other parts of anciem Greece, there 
is another matter calling for appraisal—slavery; especially 
since there were in the Hellenic world plenty of female 
slaves, though probably far fwer than male slaves. Ad' 
mirers of the ancient world admit the validity' of one rc' 
proach levelled against it—the existence of slavery. As fu 
as I am aware, tliis question, whether handled from the 
historical, economic, or mcralistir angle, has always taken 
a form assuming that slavery is something which can cxisi 
»t wife. In realiiy slavery is only the reverse of a medal, the 
obverse of which is mastery. While in the ancient world 
there were many slaves, there were many masters. But are 
there many masters to-day I This is no easy puzzle to solve 
unless we make an attempt to enter into the Greek point 
of view and to try to discover how the Athenian of the sth 
century B,c, would have felt about our present Western 
world, our prejudices, our servitude, and our tH^m. As 
this has been done before and well by the Socniic method, 
we can hardly do better than to use it and try to imagine 
how, under the inRuence of some 'iimc machine*, Socrates 
would have 6lt if he had been transponed forward to the 
present time and then returned to his own cemmy and city. 
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PLATONS AD AM AS 

FragitfeHty 

The scene is Athens, Socrates is the nairator; and thm 
arc present two of his friends, Agathon and Lysis: 

Foi tw* dayi [ hid alept afici my extncirdEiiity escpeticnco^ 
bin on ihc ihiid diy [ imiL, huhedr put cn my short ehiiont 
walked rnwruds the Agora, where i <iiiccj%'eftd Lym watmtug 
his back in the sun. He spEang to his fett exctawmtig, "“Socraties, 
ihen you are here! You have been gone fbt three months, but the 
ntmour^mongers report that tliree da)i ago Pwidon texu a 
giganitc tilv'cr &h swinuning through the clDUiit, i&d that a 
liotc at m liner end hiving opened, you descended fiom it* an 
umbrella attached to youi back* accompanied by the god 
Hermrs. And that you came tn ground in the gitove d" the 
Academy* Arisiophanes, by the wsty* having heatd ihh gosdp, 
is alrtady wetmtg a pby about you which he intends to call 
Tie Clavit."^ 

“Tmly" 1 aidp “^Aibcmans Ictm rhe gossip quickly. And 
while they report some truth, they also report cenaifi CiIk' 
hoods." 

At that moidcTtt Aga&hcn came round the cotner arid ividi 
urgency asked me, '*Socrarck svhere have you beiti all this 
tune f 

■^In the wrttein world." 1 replied “raimining the cuhous 
habin and beliefs of the Birbamns who dwcU ihcre, and it wis 
by the lielp of both Hennes and Poscicten ihar I w as able to 
conduct thii enquiry," 

“I pcfcdvc," said Agichon, sming down bcude mf» "thai 
yiMi may be able to cheer us for many days with tales of yuut 
adventures and enquirta, yet ifl may begin by asking quesdons 

• After the nunticf of Douglas WwidmC Ptnie^*! AmfrkiK Rq^h^ Londofl 
191 ^ 
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in A£T!ord with yvux &\vii nunner of pyttiog I ^kil| 

dquire as folW'Sr— 

Here Lysu intcnupced m say dbi he too w^hhed co an 
urgent question: but T said ro him: '•Smcc Agnhon ihooldcr, 
Irt him pyt lus quodon firv." 

Agdihon cumed to me so^cnmly and said, “Whar appeared 
to you CO be the most £eimrkab!e characterisdc of the Western 
BaiharlansI trplied^ "Hypocrisyn" "And what ” said Lytti, 
**wat the second renurkahle chmczmstic i** I tutned to the 
young nun and $djd^ "Crue^%" For a while thej* w^ere both 
silent and then almost together they said, "Pray explain." 

"Fif5tofaJl,*^iajd l^ ‘^ic must be imde clear ihat many of the 
impernant and wise people among tlie Earbaiiaur retain a great 
admiration for Greece as wc know ft, iSndirtg only one Unit in 
our manott of life^ a faulty Hdw’cvct^ wHiA they look upon 
as vay serious^ Tlicy are reproaching us witli Uw fin fhai we 
own slaveSi and that tliws have become a part of dcmc^c 
economy." 

*Thcy say^" remarked Lysis, **fhkt the pious general Nikka, 
w'lio died at Syracuse, oivrwd great munben of slavti whom he 
nulnraied Ln the mines. ” 

“True indeed^ but the Wesrern Eaihamm pretend that 
among them thoc ate no ibvei; whenchy they display hy^ 
poemy sincr they are themsclvct in a fidtion completely eiv 
daved.'^ 

“But how an that be 

“Well*" «id ti “«s it not necessary that a fiec frritTt woman 
should have the rights over hi$ at her closest posseision—the 
body r 

^Assuredly “ sard Agathon. 

“And the compkuu againji slavrr)* js that the master* oi 
□ustrtss^ owTK the body—though om the mind—of the slave. 
Wofcovtf, ourilaveicin gittiirily earn money a n d* saving ji up, 
can buy ihcir freedom: tir they can be ramomed by [heir Hends. 
But the Wcttrtn Baibirtans ate all cmlaved to ioiriniuons and 
powers potuic from which they' can oe^tx escape^ even though 
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they are thcimdvK hodle to these pewm and insuTutions. This 
is ihc cause ofibcb tCDflnd remafkabU chMactnisdc which I 
have Kiendoned—ciuclrj'^-” 

'^Piay explain this in yotu ftWfi way*** Agiihon itourfccd, 
“"and do not be wi btig in rcadifog year conclusion.* 

^ Wdlt know how amadg otir neighbours in tbe uland 
of CcM there h a oimoci under which the whole island toms 
out to ctlcbmc the bmliday of a penon having attained the age 
of seventy )icin, Tire agjcd one—he or she—ii ihc guest at a 
great fcasi, and, aU having eaten and drunk well* there comes a 
hrul toist which the liosts drink in wine, and the aged guest in 
hcmlDck. Now there arc cetuin mteUigent ones among the 
Westetn Eaibanius who advocate dial which thq- calJ "vokiiv 
taiy euthanasia* tbc ihosc in gteat piin who have no hope of life 
for long. Yet uodcc no circiiinstaDcei h such merq' panikied» 
not even wiih hcin!t>cli:.*' 

‘^You ffieati," asked Agaihon, "^that if some wretched man ot 
woman Js lingering in agony of cancetp those m authcait)' conu 
pel him to keep 4divt and sulFer diraugh many dap f 
"*[ do mean it."^ 

Lpb inicrrEipcicd to quote the stor)' told by Haodotus about 
tht death of Polyctaccs of Samos* whom ihe Persians killed by 
cmciEidonr and he added that evidemly the Barbarians of die 
Wesi woe more given to lorture than the Medcs themselvci. 
Hereupon 1 comJ micd to pdm out that crueUy of long dura^ 
tion was ofioi meted out nts only to (he aged but to the vny 
young. “"In Creek Sutes,"* I uid, "infants diac are defomred* 
blind* or frebic of mind ct body, are quinly exposed on the 
mquniains, tio one wishing lo sited their blood. But among the 
Western Earbartar^j such iidanis are especially chcrishfti, kepr 
alive with great efTore, and much mone) h spent in couitoiK 
already overpopuUud to ibtee (hem to endure li™ of misccy 
and (huiraUDn- And 1 net that Lpis is going lo tell lu about 
the Phoenicians of Carthage who tomaiiua pass thor young 
children into the fires cfMoleich; and he wifl rightly say dm the 
Pboeniclam who kilt rh«t children quickly ate Lois abomiiv 
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able than Barbiuiin) wiih ihdr slovivcxtcndcd cruelty dvct 

yt 3 K of uitletnicsa.^ 

^And hcw,“ aikcd Agaihon^ **do they ucat ihdr wairtcn 
"Stil] with cnjcliy afwr tbdr fa 4 iion; £br they iodine lo dc^ 
ploic Ttbnotishipi and to keep them voy secfcf. If a yoting 
WDDUO serk^ m rid bmtlfcifao univartied unbcim child^ ihe u 
a aimind; if i lorvanf of Asklcpioi aiili her he is i crlfaicoL 
And m srnne tinch ofihcK&c Barbuuns all divorce is forbidden; 
so thai a woman Gndiji|^ herself wed to a man who hates and 
bcati her, who is a murderer or i madman, can never obtain a 
divoccr horn such a nuni nor may die wd again, nm take 
prccauttom against childHHlicanng with such A htHband. Bui 
Lysis« I jxTcave is going to inurucr us," 

yeSp SocraicSp" he saiJ^ **m Achrm divorce is 4 simple 
muter whm a couple art iLmaEchedp for ibc wifij may demand 
her dowiy back and go home ro htt fathers house; or the 
husband may hand her her dewTj’ and sctul he hack io bet 
Euhs^s bouse. Ncr u a svife here her hkiibatid’s icrvaru, though 
she tv as in all bndi, the slaw of her own small children^'* 

For sonrtf hme \\x ihra meditated m silence on the snange 
entities m the customs of those Barbamns, "Hinv f\ Why T 
—Agaihon and Lyiis ipv^kc [Ogethcr. 

'^Because ihey have 3 ttrange feligion,** I said, "differing much 
ftTotn ours and bccjiuie ihe priesR of their reLpon many hun^ 
died ytm ago made for the W^citcrn Barbarians urange canon 
laws chai enilasxvi ilwir bodies. Ncm, although few' people 
tttU mre for the rough bam of ilie laws* many tepslafors feai to 
incur the ho«i 1 icy of ihe ptteHs by dtang^rig such bws denved 
60m canon laws as arc ciuel to both men and women, to both 
youj^ and oW. Indeed, the prteus nuiiiuiit that they alone, 
under divine inspintion, have the right to change any moral 
bu- because they declare all other religion^ including tlie Gccek. 
fo be false and ibciit alone io be tnic j fb* they aocep only whai 
they' \wiEi to accept, and call ir inipiratfon " 

You jatiTtuih mCi S^sciaics" taid A^hoiii "*No Egyptian 
m Phoenician Of Persian would ^iscn nich a thmg- rather 
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v/ouLd ht offer to worship out godi with his. But some Bax-' 
bamm appear Eio have bad manoo^" 

^ A-nd vAut do they cdl their njigioti and thoj gjoch asked 
Lysjj, 

"Of thdi special tunics and rites, and of thar mner myrtenes, 
[ pTtTer not to speak, br they would doubdesi cboccic that I 
should im[ even at Agaihon Httr and I prefer that no one 
should speale to anochei who h not hi tnsclf initiate about oui 
mysteries at Eleusia tn the holy thriite of the Moeber. But the 
orginistng, (he commanding^ [be liw^nntroliing, and the 
purushing body—-which includes many grades of pnero. holy 
wTitinp and myriads of laics— « named among them iitnply 
"the ChurchT 

"Are a]] withm this Church muted to mflef and obeyT 
asked Agaihon, 

"By the Dog, No I The ^^itater number^ calling themtclvci 
the Catholie (or, all-cmbtacmg} Church, are jJl-crjdudmg, 
and say rku the Church expbins the wTiiings. But orhei 
liom ate grouped as of the Proficitaiir (or witnessing) Chiitchp 
and mainuin thit the wttcings earplain the Church^ Now‘ none 
wcRild vCTiiiire to say dut these people aie niiiuraUy ciuel On 
(he comray rlicy tominend the «terdbc oTbrotlicrly love among 
all peoples. Yet many with whom i conversed ipokc cvct and 
again iboui the Fall of Mankind and about Or^nal Sin: ind 
Li wa$ only a fier much qiacSLioning and. leaichlng in dicu bociks 
that I djwmeied iJte fwndahoD of thdr ideas to be sunk in a 
foolish myth, such as tome Anbian w^otnan might «itl of a 
night in the lent of ^ nomad-" 

SoratK." uid Agathon, "arc very fufitj of myths, so 
ptay lell ui about this one,"* 

*^Thc mvth, as the Chutch has used it*" I connnued, "comes 
ftom ihe SacKd wridngt of a people du^^dling tscsidc the PJkx/ 
nicuns and called Judauju, wlw allege ihu Zeu» planted a 
fine guden containing man]^ imt and hiidf and anunah, and 
gave it to the fim man created, tiatiung him Adunas (or fhr 
Had). Y« it» nun giieveU to uc the ocber crtanifes maung 
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while he had do manr^ whcfeupon Ztm made a. wonunto k«p 
hun company. How the gqd had ici m the middle of the gulden 
one dee the fmu of which Iw forbade Adainas to eat, seiriiig 
great value on unquesdoning obedieoce. The woman* bouv 
ever, being full of enriodt)' and suipwing the motiv« of Zeus* 
took counsel with Atkltpici who* in the guiie of j wTpciit, 
pcttuadcd her that die fruii would do her good. She found it 
plojing* ind^inoc Adaous in nnth a soft mati nne\ 
a atatine of surpassing bauty—she perauded him likewise to 
mjoy it. For tiiis one aa of male disobedience and female enri^ 
oiity. these two were driven ftom the garden, like scapcgcacs 
laden with sin and wickedness, to suffer and to have childicn 
all born to unhappiness on account ofarwi ancesnal crion The 
Jiidaeani* indeedp hold tlicie two to be the odginaicn of the 
whole human race* although ibcy do nor say diar chiyren are 
all born in sin, 

"You tell us, Socraics* 3 mnh of ihc Jadaeam, but whii has 
this to do with the Church i" asked AgathoiL 
"Wliy, simply this; the Chutch, as n began to take form* 
was III no small degtee undei the guidance a Judaco^Cieek 
fiom Tarsus who accepted tills nwtii ai bdng veriublc hiHOfy, 
who held all uniniiiiUe people lo be condennicd lo Taittrus * 
while rcdcrmcd perseuw would mount into the atther* and who 
regarded the ftr« female as the liist sinner together w-jih Adauias. 
This man of Tanos, being somewhat I^Ktile both to womm 
and 10 mating, began to advocate both the repression of fcmal« 
and the Intempcraic pracijcc nf perpetual virginin^ Since the 
Church placed his writmgi amnng the mEti W4^ of thdr 
booki, foUewen, espedaily among the pnc^ti. encouraged hh 
thcmKlvcs gradually faming chaste brotherhoods 
with strange fumes, Olhei^ among them wtotc diatnbs agairm 
the whole rcmalc grod^ dcgr^idmg women in the eye:s of 
men. For amiy ofthem have Icatin noi only to look down upon 

* fa £vc eelsbfjred Gitet (iimcn, see Sdtutin, 

TwiIm OljfDipitni, p. 

' C(p. (tt^pp. ijj t 
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womcHi but itxs td durmldv^ u iiMum anii from icU^ 
hsntd there i% engendered ctuett)^ lo odicn. Or so it wenJd seem 
to be. Is it not likeLv th^t from all this we may leam why ihe 
WcMcm Barbamm, influenced by the Churchy care liule for 
homan suflecingj siru-e all having tinned, their bodies are en^ 
slaved and they may yet suffer more in TattanJi s" 

"Indeed, we may!" said both, 

"And is it not abo from this dui we leam why ihq- smgsk 
60 keep the aged and the feeble and the deformed and the paln^ 
racked iliiiT, hoping that bcfcfft death they tnay be redeemed 
and attain to the mtber f 

"Yes* Socmics," they said. And^ Lysis added* ^It appears to 
be harmful, not only id octi permn, but aka to whole muons 
tn pomit snuli my^bi lo confuse the mind^ Let us cormnue 
w'iih youi guidance to seek only the ituth " 


The foregoing dialogue is not 2 piece of special pleading, 
but a serious attempt to undencand how the mind of a 
Creek living around 400 B.c. would respond to a sudden 
contact with the world of to-day. His interest would be 
concentrated upon us as human beings, upon our manner 
and method of thought, upon our leisure and our athletics, 
upon politer and legislature, upon schools and liospitals 
and religious feasts, Upon what we belies'ed, to what 
extent, and why. Socrates might have pigeon-holed for 
fututc tedcaion all the achicvcmeriis of science and 
engineering, and the vast array of social amenities as 'ilicir 
way of life’; not, however, of interest to him, though he 
would have let it serve him; for all he would seek would 
be those points of contact where comparison and contrast 
might aid human beings to understand one another. Plato, 
visiting Egypt, might cast a glance over his shoulder at the 
Great Pyramid and the Sphinx, but would ply his hosts 
with countless questions on law and custom, on social 
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cchIcs and retigion. Could Socrates come here he would do 
likewise, and his Hoses would be scholars, teachers, philo' 
sDphers, historians, divines, lawyers, elder statesmen, 
magistrates, policemen, priests, Salvationists, and pub.' 
beans. And he would wear them all our. He would ictum 
to Athens reHeedng on a world vastly more preoccupied 
with sex and sin than was his own Greek world. ‘How 
has this come about!' would be for him of absorbing 
interest. And if Socrates had met any Marxists among the 
learned, he would quickly have perceived that the differ^ 
ence between the traditianal materialism of the Pctiinc 
obedience and the dialectical materialism of the Marxist 
obedience was less than most people would suppose, 
since the dictates of cither Church or Party might not, 
under pain of cxcommumcaiion or expulsion, be ehal" 
lenged. 

In our short fanciful dialogue we have tried to be lair 
and have shown Socrates misunderstanding certain mat' 
lets. Now we have to turn the other way. and, taking up 
our theme of Women in Antiquity, we have to question 
our own views and those of our predecessors on the status 
of women in Ancient Athens. With few exceptions these 
views display a kernel of prejtidifx and a p^lp of mis.' 
understanding skinned over with the bloom of evasiveness. 
It is indeed odd to observe how inquirers into the social 
framework of Greek society luve been misled. Few classical 
scholars* have attempted to give the lie to the extiava/ 
ganccs spread abroad by means of educational works cort' 
cerning the alleged attitude of Athenians to their women' 
folk. Temptation to write up a violent contrast between 
* or inpottMcc a^nu ihc eeawatig«J view u the Miatk of A. W. 
CotRme, tintyf m Hitifty foi UtttaluTt., 1917^ of Duitiiindin^ impoctiMc, 

pp- ai9'S« (Pclicin), laji. t hive 

lodca j liiilt in AiiUnia ^ No, pp+ ^94^30 
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the dailj^ lives of Spaiian and Athenian women was great, 
and in the last century other hair''consdous feelings helped 
the f^e presentation, Again and again it has been said or 
Itnplied that Athenian married women lived in an almost 
Oriental seclusion and that they were looked on with in^ 
diiferencc approacliing sometimes to contempt. Literary 
pass^es have been torn from their context as evidence for 
this, and the inferior legal Status of women has been 
stressed. There can be no more painful example in the 
realm of scholarship than dtai set by a learned man* be/ 
devilling the evidence by false emphasis, or by chopping 
sentences in half in order lo make his poinc, or by twistii^ 
the meaning of words. Twice our sage proclaimed that 
in Sophocles' plays— Eleetra and girl was 

brusquely told by an angry male to get indoors! But of 
coune 1 What parent or guardian nowadays seeing a young 
gM—a minor—creating in public a scene which was about 
to become highly embarrassing would not shout’*Cct into 
die house, you liiile vixen 1 "? Oriental seclusion, indeed I 
If that had been the custom, the girl would never have got 
out of doors to make a scene. Had our Victorian scholar 
never met an obstreperous young woman i 
An admlrri>lc chance of using a truncated quotation 
presented itself in a passage from Aristophanes' funous 
comedy. The Lfsiitrata; at the very beginning a married 
woman says, '*lt is difbcult for a woman to escape from 
home," Aha, that sounds like seclusion! Yet read the 
whole passage and you £nd the following; “It is difficult 
for a woman to get out, what with dancing attendance on 
one's husband, or getting the scrvant/girl up, or putting 
the child to bed, or bathing the brat, or feeding it. .. 
Turn from those words spoken m 411 b.c. to the year of 

' PiVTcnor R. C, Jetjfc cited tjf Kuta. ff. at, 
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grace I9S4, and rad a passage in a book written by a well' 
known amhropotoglsc in America’—the land where 
women have more freedom than elsewhere: 

Mm tnus tcalLte, moic piafouadLy duo they' mem (o tuve 
done to far, what it is to be a dcinestic slave; they muat team 
that a wotnan ihould not be cxdiutvtly requtred to be her 
husband’s miitL'Servantt Uundren, codk aod cottcubine, ourse 
and go%-cnK$s to the childieo, spending the ftni quaiur of a 
centur)' of her married li& so etnpltaj'ed, and the nc*t twenty' 
five yean recovaing from ihe efitet of bcngiiig up the childten, 
kHI untelievcd of her other duties. 

Aristophanes pur ihc matter more rcncly» but only a 
blind pedant could nowadays assert tliai “Athenian mar-- 
ried women lived in an almost Oriental seclusion and that 
they were looked on with indifference approaching some' 
times to contempt’I If he does assert iu he will have to 
bracket the American with tlic Athenian housewife. 

Xenophon, discussing household affairs, advises putting 
bolts and bars on the Vr'omm's quarters, and our pedant 
sirs up again, rubbing his hands. But when you look up 
the passage you find this is net for shu^ing wife and 
daughters into the Imrtm, but it is "thai the female servants 
may nor have babies widiouc our knowledge:, and to pre' 
vent things being improperly taken from the women’s 
quatiCTs”. A masict Lkcd his girl'slavcs to have children, 
but he should guard them against both lustful tramps and 
lurking thieves. 

Educanoo of girls, it has often been asserted, was 
negleacd. Ccnai'nly they did not go to schools such as 
boys anended, nor Icam all Hornet by heart. Since, hoW' 
cvet. many a girl in our own day has acquired an educo' 

■ Aiillcy >lmiLigi4, Tk NalirMl Swperiftitf ^ p, 
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tion—including the subject of domestic economy—at 
home, the same thing could have happened among 
Athenians. In Homer wc read how the little Achilles was 
entrusted to old Phoenis to be educated. His father told 
the old man to tram him to be "'a maker of speeches and a 
doer of deeds^*. Such in her own way was Lyiistraxa* and 
many another housewife with her. 

The theatre provides the most distressing of all subjects 
for reflection because in Athens women formed a part of 
the audience—not only to hear sdiring tragedieSp but also 
comedies that wecc in parts extremely bawdy. No one has 
stated the facts better than Professor KinOp* who must be 
quoted at some length: 

Plaio» daioiincing poetry in getuTii tragedy in pinicubit 

calk n a kind of Thetoric addressed lo women^ and men^ 
davei and ftee deuem, without dktiiKtion^ This would be 
uninicIUgtbk if nniii: bui mile dtirms were admitted to 
diaimtic festivals. In Tlw Ffq^s of Aiistophanes Aeschylus is 
nude to atiaek Eudpi-det for his 'iminorality^j Eunpider, be 
sayv has pui on the nage luch abandoned iluu ^chai deceut 
svqincn have hanged themselves for shame ^Tiy ibould they 
if icy wm carcFtilly kept at home* The indent Uft ^ 
AtJ^iiiflsiS iclk the story rhii the Chorus of Ftiiici in Tbe 
was *o tcmfic that hoys died nf tight and women hid 
miscartiagcs—a silty enoagh talc, but whoever told it Erst 
obviotuly thought that wmen did attend the tbcanci. 

The evidence i% dedijvt, but in the trcatmeiu of ihis mancf 
sebahrs appear to have been unduly biased by a peconcdvnl 
opinion a| to what w^ai right and pfopa. . . * 'Athauan 
wemen were kc|?t iu a skuc of almnst Oriercul seclusion f 
And ihc old Atiic comedy w-ai pewaded by a eoarsciKii u-hidi 
scccns to make ji utterly unfit for boyi and women. For these 

*■ Op. pp. -3 S f Hi* wbdc tectiao on Athenian vranien il 
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Kuons same writers have gone u iai as to iusm that they were 
iieva peesent at any dramatic pafonnansn whaaoevet. Othen, 
while tux exclttdmg them ftom tragedy, bavt declared that it 
was an impossibjUi)' that ibej' aboultl have been piesem at the 
periornunce of comedy, Lmposubkl Tljat it the end of the 
muter. But Haigh*, though believing in Orietital tcclusitm* 
ihovi'S that the evidence disproves the ooiian that wamett could 
attend Tragedy but not Comedy. And even if we vioUic the 
evidence, we gain nothing, because the tragic (enalogy tcself 
ended with the taiyr'play, which the one lurvtvtng example 
(Euiipida’ Cyrkpr) contains jokes which would make the 
Stock Eatchange turo pale. In ihit ouUEt. then, ther: was an 
n:|ualiiy and a ireedom bctU'ccn the sexes incotiDetvable to us— 
though not perhaps to ijtlvccniuiy Paris. 

Romantic i9th''ceniuty pedants had ihclt own private 
concepts of sth'century Athens and its briliiant citizens. 
The)' imagined Attic society as made up of clever gtmtlc> 
men who, though given to nightly sympostan feasts (and 
occasional lapses with little fluiO'girls), maintained an 
august aloofness and nexer discussd anything unrefined 
with the *litdc woman' at home. Professor This and Hen 
Doktor That always shdtcicd his 'little woman’ and the 
girls from the rough facts of life. Therefore Athenian 
gentlemen must have done the same. What these cloistered 
scholars did not realise was that, while they mcwally were 
no better than learned adolescents 'unspoiled by the world’, 
Athenian men and women were adult. Only adults could 
compose and hear the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and stomach the strong meat of Aristophanes. 
Only adults could create and understand the characters of 
Clyiacnmesira and Electra, Atitigone and Ismene, 
Deianeira, locasta, Alcestis, Medea and Phaedra, Iphi' 

* A. E (tugb, TV Aak Ttriin, jid cd. (by A. W. PkkjnUjmlridfie). 
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genia, Ctcousa, Hecuba, Andromache, and Helen, be- 
cause therc were living Athenian women of whom these 

characters were types. , ■ r i 

As for f^iliarity widt sex—every Athenian lemalc. 
young or old, who had a home, saw standing beside the 
frontdoor itself the guardian Herm, an object of gre^ 
sacredness, bringcr of good luck and fertility to the famly 
and its livestock. This was a stone pillar, stjuarc in section, 
topped w'ith a bearded head ofHermes, two stumps spring' 
ing from where the shoulders should be, and having an 
erect phallus canred on the front. Such a figure stood out' 
side evety public building and private house in Athens. 
One may imagine the mother, busy about the house, saying 
to an cight'yeai'old daughter, “Run along, Calypso dcM, 
and look after the Heim. Scrape any droppings off bis 
head, rub some of this oil on him, give hm a little wreath 
of fresh anemones, and say a little prayer. 

Finally it may be observed that our pedants have dwelt, 
sometimes rather wistfully, on tlic topic of fcete/na' in ancient 
Athens, Hctmra means ^cornpamon » and carries die mean/ 
ing either of‘girl'fricnd* or ‘mistress' or both. The frame' 
work of social life in Athens was not frt different from that 
of Paris up to 1939- There were brothels, mainly foi 
foreigners of all sorts, licensed under the laws of Solon as 
far back as the early 6th century u.c. The licensing was 
done to prevent brawling in the streets. Laier sticet'walkcrs 
living under the care of a 'Madame' began to appear. All 
this, of course, is the same as m any Mediterranean cay 
to'day, a world'widc misfortune. But hetairai were cer' 
lainly in a very different dass; often highly educated 
women, foreignets from other Greek states and cities, earn' 
tng a living sometimes in commerce, business girls, 
bachelor girls, models. The most famous were Aspasia, 
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the mistress of Pericles, and, in the next century, Phryne, 
the model who sat for the sculptor Praxiteles and the 
painter Apelles, posing as Aphro^te because she was said 
to have a figure of perfection—as monals go. These women 
were betimes invited by men to panics at which wives did 
not appear. Paris and many a modern city- will provide the 
social parallel. In modern Europe a new fashion in public 
dining only arrived in the last quarter of the 19th century, 
and before the days of the French Third Republic no 
respectable’ woman dined in a public restaurant. English 
men entertained thch men friends at their clubs, and apan 
from that, hospitality was given in the home. Encouraged 
by two iwre/jm of genius, Georges Escoffier and 
Rita, the new>rich hur^fcitie in western Europe adopted 
the fashion still prevalent itvday. 

It is, however, cenain that the woman who held in 
Athens the deepest respect, regard, trust, and affection ofa 
man was usually his wife, the mother of his childrer:, rhe 
keeper and manager of his home. Ancient monuments, 
which have yet to be considered, supply excellent evidence 
for this fact. Nevertheless, some Athenian husbands had 
wonies prefiguring male anxieties of tivday, and this is 
clear enough in Aristophanes’ three plays af^ut women. 
Two things which disturbed the peace of mind of the 
hintf^M/s man in Athens were the thought that his w-ife 
might be much too fond of wine, and the thought that she 
probably had an occasional lover. Oddly enough, womts 
of this kind do not seem to have troubled husbands either 
in Sparta or Ionia. Bui, then, those people had a difierent 
set of mew. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Aristophanes versus Plato 


W^htn 1 civilisajioti or a culture produces an abundant 
liierature which is able to survive the ravages ofiimc and 
the blue pencils of bigois, then something of great value 
has been saved for mankind. But an abundant literature is 
not by itself enough to give an historian a fair piaure of life 
as it was m another and distant dviltsaiion. Conuct with 
and knowledge of the material objects used in other ages 
arc indispensable to any understanding of ilie people, 
their ways, their tastes, their thoughts—indispensable lo any 
re^eation of the domestic and political hum drummcry 
of their Lives as well as tlic wild exhilarations of travel, 
maittime venture, orgy, and mystic mania. One must see 
the unequalled buildings of the Athenians, and their 
sculpture and ihcir cclature, one must handle the coins 
they bought and sold with, and—most important, perhaps 
—one must see their paintings on vases which show images 
of Athenian men and women, their children and their 
servants, going about their accustomed occupaiions. All 
these things taken together may provide a picture difieiing 
in very many respects from the image provided by the 
literature of the 5ih and 4th centuries before our era; but 
it is the picture projected by 6e tangible actualities which 
is the absolutely true picture, while the other—the selected 
and selective picture supplied by literature—mu si be 
corrected when needful in the presence of actualities both 
concrete and comemporary. 
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Athens, indeed, favours the use equally of an abutidact 
litetaiuic and of an abundance of monuments over a 
period of two ccnnirics; but it is essential that ioth be used 
by any historian busy rc/creating the civilisation of the 
Athenian State. In the preceding chapter we have made 
considerable use of the literary evidence relating to the 
status of girls and women. In tliis chapter we may begin 
fay observing some samples of the archaeological evidence 
that illustraies the lives of women in various walks of life. 
Here, of course, we expect to gain some information from 
works of sculpture and relief, arts which had immense 
importance in the ancient world. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that Athens is the most efficiently excavated site, 
not only in Greece, but along all the shores of the Meditcr^ 
rancan Sea. Its monuments arc displayed and laid bare as 
scientifically as on any other known Creek site, but on a 
vaster scale,‘ while the products of irs busy pottertes are 
found in their thousands all over the ancient world, and 
provide a silent but illuminaring commentary on the lives 
and habits of Athenian men and women. Athletic, 
domestic, religious, orgiastic, poetic, and mythical scene 
decocaic the many'iihaped vases—black on red, ted on 
black, or coloured on white—painted by brilliant anists 
an-l by ordinary draughtsmen upon pots which Attic 
potters made. Not only scenes representing home life, 
panics, weddings, sports, liuniing. festivals, batde, sudden 
death, funerals, reverent gestures in the graveyard, but also 
scenes representing divine subjects, mythical episodes, and 
god-possessed otgia, are invariably rendered in human 
terms. If labels accompany divine or heroic petsonages, 
their pictures are of human beings—gods and goddesses 
created in man*s image—and thcrefotc, really, elegant 
^ Sic Idi HuEon Hill, Tlnf Ciy ^ 
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Athoiian mortals. Iq sculpture it is very much the same, 
though as far as womeu arc concerned we do not need 
analogies from goddesses because there is a wealth of 
marble representations of mortal girls. 

Well before 560 b.c- It became customary to set up and 
dedicate on the Athenian Acropolis marble figures of men, 
girh, and animals. But die surprising faa is that figures of 
girls for outnumbered the others. Most famous among 
them is that exquisite creature, the ‘Peplos Kotc*‘ of about 
540 BX. (Plate V), But thttc are numerous othen dressed in 
Ionic garb who come very near to equalling her in charm. 
On the Acropolis itself the cult of goddesses docs seem 
to be more imponant than that of gods. Athene is there 
under several tides: Athene Panhenos, Athene Promachos* 
Athene Polias, and Athene Nike. Artemis is worshipped 
in her sanctuary close to the gate, where h'ltle girls were 
initiated in a kind of ^confirmation ceremony, part^ of 
which entailed wearing yellow-brown robes and playing 
at being little sbe-bcars. And there was the Pandroieion— 
precinct of the ‘All-dewy One—with hci two sisters, 
nymphs m classical times, though formerly goddesses. 
Nor must we forget the holy cleft in the rock where Gaia- 
Mother Eanh—rose up 10 receive the infant Etichihonios. 
Beside all these the cult of Zeus himself and orPoscidon. as 
well as those of Hephaistos and Erechtheus, evince a small 
divine masculine minority. The Parthenon itself and its 
famous sculptures cannot really foil to emphasise for us the 
strong streak of feministn tn Atheruan. religion, and it is 
not to be forgotten that the Panathenaic Procession, start¬ 
ing from outside the western city-gate* was headed by a 
bevy of girls. This foct alone must raise a smile when one 
fcAccts on the alleged repression and neglect of the women 
I Oiicn kwwn by he Muttutn oumbe n '^ 79 ^ 
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of Athens. True, the best^presetved section from the 
cast end of the Panhenon frieze happens to be, not 
in London, but in Paiis; but it is very well known, 
and shosvs a group of girls who always led the pro/ 
cession, some of them carrying the robes for the goddess,^ 
some of them Wep/ww/, or basket^bcaicrs, with offcriirgs 
for Athene. 

finally, as for as the honouring of Attic feminity is con/ 
cemed, we must not forget the rcmatkablc series of marble 
tombstones made and set up during the jth and 4th ceti" 
(urics BX. Until foirly recent years puerperal fever was a 
danger which carried off young mothers, especially with 
first pregnancies. One must assume that a similar danger 
beset young Creek women having the normal kind of 
hffutgdjis background,* and this view is supported by the 
fact that a considerable number of Greek tombstones, once 
set up on graves of young married women, were made to 
suggest this because ‘the deceased’ holds a new/born baby. 
The important foct is that such tombstones tvm pot up in 
Athens with great frequency by bereaved Iiusbands. The 
critic may look at some of these monuments and murmur, 
**Second/ratc an”; the cynic may look and purse his lips to 
say, '‘SentimemaJ. surely?” Of course, both will be partly 
right, but not entirely. Nevertheless, no one dare honestly 
say that the widower despised his wife 1 

Affection given to a young slavc^irl by some Athenian 
master or mistress is recorded on a little marble tombstone 
of about 415 B-C. (Plate XXI), Mynno is the name of the 
young girl for whom the monument was put up, and no 
male name, father or husbarid, appears; and, as her hair 

' 0« rcnuaibcn the iimitu iclsn (^vro to uiiuet xi Sputa and jj . 
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is wont shon, wc know that she must have been a servantr 
£br 5th<'ce[iiury sLtve^iris seem always to have been 
cropped. It is probablct as one authority has remarked^ 
that no other people has honoured a strvani.'maid with a 
itiomimeni of such itigh nobility. 

It is when one begins to observe the scenes painted on 
Athenian vases during the 6iht sth, and 4th centuries B.C. 
that one perceives the constant Creek prcoccupatioti with 
the leminine. One may sec in their hundreds pictures of 
happy women, of wives and mothers seeing their men off 
CO the wan, of bereaved women—one at a dead lover’s 
comb, another ac a husband’s sepulchre. There are vain 
little btidcs gazing into mirrors, bright, chattering brides^ 
maids, wide''open doors admitting visitors, gay naked 
creatures bathing, washing their hair, tidying their rooms, 
young mothers playing with the child or served by the 
maid with a fresh dress and change of Jewellery. Wlien 
feminine %ute$ arc sliown with clothing discarded it may 
be observed that they often have a rather boyish appearance, 
and that the pelvis seems small and the hips narrower than 
IS usual except among young girls not yet fully developed. 
This is due to an artisde convemion derived from the fact 
that Greek vasc/painters were more accustomed to drawing 
athletes in the gymnasium than girls in the bath-house, and 
so in the skettlies the girls came out with boyish hips and 
thighs. 

Such is the embarrassment ofrichss in these pictures that 
it is not very easy to make a selection. Howe^'er, a few 
piaures—slaves, girl-companions, and the gentry—taken 
from Athenian vase-paintings of the 6ih and jih centuries 
&.C., are shown on our Plates. 

Plate XV a shows a very youthful flute-girl, naked but for 
a necklace and a wreath of vme-Icavcs. playing on the 
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doublc^Buici. Her short hair shows thai site is a slave,* 
Another shoTt'haired slave^irl b shown on Plate XFIiTt 
but this one, dressed in a pephs^ is an attendant on the 
mistress, rather than on the master ofthc house. She balances 
a basket on her head and carries a perfumo-vase in her left 
hand.* A third picture (Plate XVi) is very much of a con^ 
trast, for it depicts an aged female slave, ptobably of 
Thracian origin, since she has tattotvmarks on her wrists 
and neck, whose bent figure is supported by a stick, while 
in her left hand she carries a lyte, £br she is following her 
young master, who is going to have a music lesson. Behind 
her head her namc,CEROPHSCi,is mitten in laters of about 
470 B.C., the time when the vase was painted.’ Here is a 
remarkable picture of old age. and a piece of realism in an 
which is unusual for the jth century B.C. Two paintings 
on vases made about 500 »x,, rcpmcni hetoirai, or 
companion^irls at feasts (Plate A), One holds a 

large wiuc-'cup in her right hand as she turns round to 
speak CO a friend (not shown in this picture). In the scene 
below til ere aie young men and their girls—thcii names 
inscribed beside them—and it is to be noted that the 
betahai, being ficc women, wear their hair long.* 

One of the most interesting early scenes, painted about 
560 B,c., and representing the household activities of 
spinning and weaving, is depiaed on Plate IX. The bdy 
of the house is the only one seated on a chair—of a very 
modem type—and she is pulUng wool out of a large wool*' 
basket in order to prepare it for spinning. To her left is a 
g;roup of three figures, two of them engaged in weighing 
balls of uncombed wool in a pair of scales. At the extreme 

* On 4 cDp of t. 4S0 n.C., now in Coiput Chniti Collcgit. CimlxHigL 
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right of this long picture tlicrc is a loom with threads held 
by weights which hang dowTi near to the ground, and two 
smaller women-—one of them a slave, as she has short hair 
—are busy weaving. To the left of this group is a woman 
pulling wool &om a basket, another one is spinnit^ with 
distaff and spindle, and near the cenue of the scene are two 
women fbl^Tig and piling on a stool a cloth that has 
already been woven. The loom is so carefully drawn on this 
vase that it was possible lo make a working model of it, 
and even to weave a strip of cloth on the model In the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York.* 

During tlie lancr pan of the 6tb and mo« of the 5ih cen^ 
luries, there were plenty of paintings showing the life of 
Athenian women indoors and out, Plate XVIa presents a 
scene of girls, or young married women, washing them^ 
selves at a large basin.® In this picture, clothes ate hung on 
the wall, as well as some type of hcad^covecing, accom^ 
panied by an oil«'flask. The girl on die left, who turns as 
though she has heard someone appioaching, holds a 
sponge in het tight hand. On another vase (Plate XVIA) 
there are four figures in a swimrrung'^ool, one of tlicm 
swimming in the water. AExsut 500 s*c. a certain Peithinos 
painted on the outside of a cup a charming scene (Plate 
XVIIit) representing young atistocrais of both sexes in con^ 
vtrsaiion. There is a suggcsdonthai iJiey art flirting, and yet 
modesty is evident. The girls remind one of the enchanting 
marble Ibw on the Acropolis, and die date of many of 
these is the same as the dare on the vase. 

For outdoor scents we may select two: Plate XXtf shows 
a visit to the romb of a parent, or brother perhaps. Two 

‘ WhtK the vise oow ji. see the Grrfi OIIkUm, p. si inJ 
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young girls arc prcscru, both wearing the simple Doric 
peplas, and the hair of one is tucked up under a t^e beret/ 
like cap. A basket containing offetltigsis held in the hand 
of the other girl. It is the anniversary of a de^h, and the 
things placed round the tomb are Unte oil/Ha$ks, wreaths, 
and small woollen Sllcts.’ 

Beside this is set (Plate XXi) a famous little cup with poly/ 
chrome painting on a white ground.* The exquisite draw/ 
ing shows a very young girl in a thin, transparent pepins, 
standing on tiptoe to pick an apple from a tree. The 
same paiincr decorated another vase* shaped as a knuckle 
bone, with a bevy of young girls at dancing/schoot under 
instruction from an excited little dancing master. Fancifully 
this has been called 'The Dance of die Little Clouds*, 
which suggests a kind of balict (Plate XXIV), All three 
little masterpieces were painted about 4^^ u,c. 

Finally there is a vase (Plate XVUi') painted about 440 
B.c. with a domestic scene.* The youi^ mother is handing 
a child over to a nurse, the latter, of course, a stave, and 
probably a Tjiracian, like old Cerophso (Plate XVi), for 
she has shortish, fuzzy hair, and wears a sleeved jumper of 
Thracian type with a belt round the waisL Behind the 
nurse is a small loom, less carefully represented than the 
loom in Plate IX, The moihcr wears a sleeved Ionic cfjitM 
and beret, sits on an elegant chair, and has a footstool under 
her feet. Immediately behind her there stands her youthful 
husband, draped in a long doak and leaning on a stick. 

Many other typical scenes of the life of women arc 
painted on vases; girls going to the public wcll/house to 
fetch water, visits to die shoe/maker, weddings, funerals. 

* The 1 kliyifu^, U fn ToniinEi3. 

^ in tbt Briiith ^^ludcum. 
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Clearly ihc old idea of Aihenians as secluders and neglect^ 
ers of rheir womenfolk must be abandoned. But how did 
it ever take shape as an idea? Probably as the result of the 
anitude which, for part of his life, Plato fas-oured, and 
which is most apparent in that famous dialogue, Thi 
Symposiam,* 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, 
each in his owu way, had a studied altitude to the feminine 
half of humanity; each gave somcchmg through his art 
which we—astonished that each one of them so well 
understood women—can still perceive. Plato did not 
understand them,* Nevertheless, as far as Athenians arc 
concerned, we can perhaps learn most from the surviving 
wrinngs of Aristophanes and Plato on this same subject. 
Thq' vJ<zt friends, able in a civilised way to disagree about 
man y matters. Yet though Plato was endowed with the 
more brilliant mind, be was at a disadvantage because he 
represented two people—^his master, Socrates, and htmscU 
—while Aristophanes was a single-minded, vvelbinte- 
grated man, and a poet of the highest rank. Socrates was 
about twenty years older than Aristophanes, and the latter 
about twenty years older than Plato. Socrates was executed 
in 399 B.C., at the age of seventy; Afisiophancs died about 
355 B.c,, agied sixty-five or more. Plato lived to the ag^c ot 
cighrj'-two. However, with all this overlapping it is 
important to realise that Plato’s w'ritings represent the 
thought of two different persons, and we cannot always be 
sure which has the ihoughi. Aristophanes, by contrast, 
represents himself, growing, changing, maturing—but a 
one-man entity, 

*' Thi b<ii nuMiem traialitioit, by W* Hjitiiltcn, ii in llic PcngiJ:izl 
fi». 24), 1951- 

^ Eaccepf, peth^pot bi* irwtbcf- 
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Pbio’s Symposium, os Supper Party, j's a dramaiic and 
brilliantly des^ned dialogue witKcn not earlier iHan 585 
fl.c., though the party is set back historically to 416 s.c., 
and Plato is not presented as a guest. Love is the topic 
^cLsscd, Socrates is the main speaka* and ends by sweep 
itig all other arguments before him, though he is dcUber> 
aiely made to do this by citing the teaching he received 
&om a woman of whom he dreams as one wiser tlian he. 
The dramatic iiony of this is heightened by the faa that 
one soon discovcis that by *love’ the debaters ate concerned 
with homosexual love; and to the great majority of us, this 
is frankly repugnant. However much we may rightly dc" 
plotc our pr^tn orthodox morality founded on canon 
law deriving from the Mosaic code, we cannot agree with 
Plato’s debaters in the view that the love of man and 
woman ts something infriiot, while homosexual love— 
sublimated though it may be—alone saosiics man’s highest 
aspirations. When wc read the Symposium we arc 'listening 
in to the thoughts and emotions of a small, rich. lasured 
clique, for it makes nonsense to suppose that maniage 
and love-partnership between men and women was a 
concept foreign cither to most Athenian minds or to the 
views of Creeks in general. Any observant feminist learns 
in his youth that the female mind works along lines of 
thought dificrent* from those of the male mind, a fact 
obvious to every percipient woman. Oddly enough, many 
men make the assumption which Plato did, that because 
the female mind runs on lines differing &om the male; 
female thought is inferior. This, of course, ts a tegrettably 
arrogant attitude. Plato evidently fought against it, for if 

^ The be« iczftajfic phjIctDplucal uudy of rT^ j ii topic a jo Siitioe^ 
Beauvoir, .it* nod carpediBf in Pur i* Gitipitj I: and Pin IK* Gbupicn 1 
aud ill. 
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he had not done so, why Diotima in the Sytftpaiiuitj i And 
why bis women nnar dians in the Rep^lkl 
And who was Diodmal A figment, say most scholacs, 
of Piato^s imagination, Wltcn the debate has attained a full 
Bow by the end of Agathon^s theoiies about love, Socrates, 
in order to refute him, politely remarks that the company 
must learn of “a woman of Mantinca called Diotima. She 
had other accomplishments . ., but whai concerns us ai 
present is that she was nsy instructress in tlie art of love.'’ 
Indeed, the leporred conversation between Socrates and 
Diotima is a long one, from which a few typical passages 
may be quoted in order to render its general tone. Diotima 
speaks first: 

*LavT a grw ^piuE, Socotcs; cvoyiJiJTig is of the 
mEkHc of z ipiEE is lioltgod Uid half iriAD-** "And what is the 
funcuDd of ludb a beiEig T “To tdutfqct itui o&nvcy mesugts 
to ihe godi from mm atid to ttten iom ihe godii pr3.)'cn lod 
fmm the one, ^dci coEiiinsiids inA Eodl 

oshcr. Being of in idietmfdLtic mmre, a ifimi bridges the gip 
brnk-cen thedv and picvciui the untv-me from EillLtig ioni two 
scpoiifc halves.^ 

“I'he tmih is that wc isoUte a pirriciibr kind of tovc and 
appropiaw (cm k the mmc of bve* wjiidi rally belongs tn a. 
wida u'ho1c« wliile Vft empby difTmm atmes for iht other 
kmdj of love-" 

"Mow ihii wt hive established what love Invariably we 
musf ask in whu way and by what type of avtiod men Etiiist 
sliow their LdirtDc desire if ii u to dtierve the name of love- 
Wiur will ihif fuEHTiod be I Can you tell die i" "If 1 couldi. 
OioctEni^ I shoyid not be feeling such admiraricfi ibr your 
witdonit of puiting myself to Sfhnol wiih you to leum preciiely 
ihh " the saidi **1 will idJ you, functkin is that of 

pmcxcaiion In whai is €nt^ and sueh pcocrcarion can be eidu^ 
physical or spififyaL" 
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AU ihii» tticn* I h^TLj om the various occmom on wbich 
Diouma spoke to tjsj; on lie subject of li^vc., Om <ky she ^ed 
me: "Whii du you suppose^ Socrates^ to be the cause tjf this 
love and this desire I Look at the behaviour of all animals^ both 
beasts and birds. Whenever the desire to pfocreate t rizet iheiti, 
they fall a prey to a vialcni lovC'Stckntss. Their object h (o 
achieve union with cnc another, thdi second to ptovide fbt 
theif ytiuiig; for these ihey are ready no %hi tioweva g:rcaE the 
oildi, and to die if need be, tuJrtiing stzrvauou themselves and 
making any other ucrilice in older w secure the ^irvival of their 
progeny. With men you might suppose such behaviour to be 
the result of caiiooal ealculaiim, bm whai cause is lo be 
asoibed fot the occurecncc of such bve among the bu$n t 
Can ynu tcU me t” 1 again coni^$ird that t did not know* 
"How can you expect ever to became ao expert oa this subject 
of love, if you haven't any ideas aboui ihii?" told you 
before, Diotimipthat this is ptedsely why J havecomc ro you. [ 
know char I need a teacher. So nil me the cause of this and of 
all the othet phenomena cotmeewd with love," 


Now, these passages alone ate enough to show that Plato, 
who invemed Diotima ai a teacher fbt Socrates* was him^ 
seif in love not only ’wkh his men and boy friends, bur also 
with some feminine ideal represented by his Diotima. She 
was indubitably his *idca^ of womanhoodi and iroriically 
—^but realisdcaUy—all the varjed theories of various males 
at the supper pany prove vastly inferior lo the wisdom and 
reflection of a woman. Here is some comfon to the stfaigin-^ 
forward heterosexual scholar and student who finds 
Pbio^s Syiwp^riftijn to be a painful and tegretublc docu^ 
tncni. 

The women Guardians in the Rtpublk are a pan of that 
celebrated Utapk which is once mote of interest as showing 
Plato's struggle against andfcmimsm witluii himself 
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Opjniom vaiy concerning the date of his work» but i year 
somcu'hcrc about 382 bx. appears to be likely. It is in the 
Second Book that die Guardians are ddined. The State, 
it is said, must possess a standing aitny, 01 class of Cuard>' 
ians, and the question is raised, bow are they to be selected, 
and what qualities must they possess! Next It is stated that 
they must be strong, swift, and brave, lugh-'Spirited, gentle, 
and endowed with a sense of philosophy. In Book V the 
Athenians who arc listcuing to Socrates* discourse beg Itim 
to explain in detail the community of women and children 
who form part of the Governing Class—the Guardians. 
With much reluctance he comphes with ihcii demand, 
and arrives at the inevitable conclusion that tlic w'omen 
arc to be trained and educated exactly like the men; for the 
woman Is just as capable of music and gymnastics as the 
man, Socrates is speaking, and Claukon replies: 

“If then we Jice ID employ the women in the saroe Jiicict 2 $ 
ihe ineii^ wt oiim them the ume instmedonf,^ 

*Tci die mes wx gave music iftd gymnAiiics^" 

"^Thtn wt rtitatt train ihc women iko m the same two iits^ 
giving them bnides a miliur) odneaiiaEi, aiiil EieaiiDg them in 
the same way ^ mol-* 

follows lunirally nom wliai you 

“Prthapi many of the dctiilt of the quefCion bcfiirc us might 
apprar unnsujJly fidlculooi, if earned mu in the Tfi a nrwr 
posedr 

“No doubt they wauld “ 

"W^htch of them do you find the mcssi tidkulmis! li h not 
obviously the nodw of the vnomm eswfdting tuked in the 
schools with the men, W not ody ibc younf w omen, but cvm 
choic of an uivinced ^ge^ just U&c those old men in tbe 0Rv 
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who, in ipitr of wrtnkk^ icd ugliness, still keep op 
thcif rociclxte$$ foz acd^c cxcrdsa T 

indeed: m the piesmt day (tai would appeal mily 
ridiculi^ui.'* 

ihcn, as W( have staned the subjea. wc must not be 
a&ud of the uumcroui jesu which wnth) men may make 
upon the notion of canyiog out inch a change in teiomcc to 
the gymnasia and music; and above all, in the weanng of ato 
mour ind ritiing on hotsebacL.. * When the Ctmni firsi, and 
after them dw Laccdaemoniani, Exgan the pracnet of gyou 
nauic exerdses, the wb of the time had h in theu power to 
make ipon of those noveltiei. Do yott tme think so 
“I do.- 

*But when expetience had shewn that it w'ai better to snip 
than to cover up the body« and when theridicutous effect, which 
ihi plan had to ibe eye, had given way befoir the arguments 
cstabiishijjg 115 lupatotity,« was ai ihe same time, as I unagine, 
dcnuiTistraicdi thai he i$ a bol who thmlcs anyihii^ ddiculous 
except that which u evil,'’ 


At this point pethaps the unbiued inquirer to-day may 
put a simple question: "What is known about the motltcr 
of this inoompmbtc poet and philosopljerJ" Few such in 
the ancient records have had their mothers' names prc' 
served, but Plato has. Her name was Pcrtkttofie. and she 
was born about 450 B.C.. the daughter of Claukon t, who 
was a grandson of Kxitias I, whose lather, Dropidas, was 
a younger brother of the celebrated Solon. Her family was 
one of those few ancient and aristocratic Athenian families 
which claimed to trace their ancestry back to Homer's 
Mestor and bleleus and Poseidon. Periktione married 
Arision, son of Anstoklcs, and these names themselves 
signify an aristocranc background. She bore him four 
children, Glaukon II, Adeimantos, Potone, and, finally, 
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Plato. Soon aiier ilic birth of this fcmarkablc child his 
6 rhcr, Ailston, died, but Pcriktionc quickly mairied 
again, this time her matcraal uncle, Pyiilampes, a friend of 
Pericles and an impoitani personage in Greek diplomatic 
circles. After a fashion it might be said that, judged by 
modem standards, this does not give us very much infomta/ 
tion about a particular feminine member of the Athenian 
aristocracy. Yet once again it must be emphasised that it is a 
rare thing for the mother of a great man to [>c mentioned 
in ancient literature, and there is good reason for assuming 
that Petiktione was a woman who played a pan in that brih 
liant circle within which the stars were Pericles, Aspasia, 
Sophocles, and Pyrilampes. So much for Plato's mother. 

Par too often that imaginary Supper Party called the 
SytttpoHum has been treated by modem writers as a piece of 
historical ftict; whereas it is simply a piece of evidence for 
one inveterate bachelor's state of mind when confronted 
with the problems of feminine nature. If he was one of 
those men committed to adotauon of an c-xccptionally 
affectionate and brilliant mother; if he found all young 
women shallow and lacking by comparison with the 
maternal paragon, and if he were to be measured by the 
human standards of our own day, we should expect him 
to show a preference for homosexual company and to 
attribute to his revered ‘Master* Socrates a similar prefer*- 
cnee. But we cannot know whether Socrates really ftc^ 
quenied ^hionable, leisured, homosexual cliques, such as 
were in no way typical of the ordinary Athenian citizenry, 
for, in contrast to Plato, Socrates came ftom a biiur^tois 
background, being a working sculptor—^perhaps not a 
very good orte—son of a stonemason and a midwife; 
sobd, hatd'wotking parents. 

Plato's parentage may explain that lenurkable creation 
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of his miiul—Diotima in (he SYfUp&tiiim, She, the imagine 
ary, the dream female, full of all sense and knowledge, h 
she the sublimaiion of Plato's mother{ Even Spcusippos, 
his successor and nqjhew, son ofhis sisici Potonc, felt the 
Spell of grandmother Periktione; for it was Speusippos 
who. already in the 4ih century b.c., or^inated the story 
that A^riston. being about to knowhis wife, was prevented, 
and a messenger of the Lord Apollo appeared unto him 
in a dream saying, ‘‘Fear not, Atiston, conceming thy wife, 
for that which k conceived in her is of Apollo himsclC 
and she shall being forth a son/' And Ariitoti knew Her 
not until she brought forth the child. Thus might Speu- 
stppos have spoken; for the family looked on Periktione 
as a most remarkable woman. 

There is no evidence for any psycholoigical complications 
in the works of Aristophanes. W^c know that he was 
married, since the names of tliree sons arc on record, but 
that ofhis wife is not known, neither is the name ofhis 
mother. Had His heroines, Lysistrata and Prastagora, some 
of the ways and thoughts ofhis womenfolk? Anyhow, 
this witty and uninhibiicd poet wrote, for women and 
about women, four plays: Ltnimns (412 b.c.), Lysiitrata. 
TtKSfnapbffriazusijf (both 411 b.c.), and BilfsiazuiiK (391 
B.c,). The first docs not survive, but the other three arc 
complete, and the nc.ifcst way in which to illustrate hts 
natural femimsc outlook W'ill be to summarise the three 
very briefly. Aristophanes did not idolise or idealise 
women, but lie certainly undcnsiood ihem, was often 
exasperated by them, loved them, and liked them. 

LvSt STRATA 

In the year 411 bx., when this play was produced, 
things W'crc going badly tor Athens in the great war against 
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Spaita which did so much damage eo the whole of Hellas. 
Athens had her back to the wall and was lighting for her 
life, and sensitive and brilliani as he was, Ailstophanes 
turned his mind rather desperately to think of desperate 
remedies. The ihougiit came to him that the women oftltc 
tinbaided States might Ibtce peace upon their stupid wai^ 
making menfolk by insisting on the great Refusal. 00 ' 
lainly the play looks to the future more titan any othet play 
by Aristophanes, and this should make it ‘*tn modem 
times the most popular of tlve poet^s compositions, and the 
fact that it has not been so is a sad tribute to the omni^ 
potcncc of prudery, but the success of a noMoo cmascu/ 
latcd adaptation produced in New York in 1930 might 
induce the true son of the 20th century who is also a 
philhellenist to hope that his grandchildren may dwell in 
a clearer and healthier atmosphere".' 

Lysistrata, the heroine, has sent the women of Athens to 
seize the Acropolis. While she arranges chat, female 
cepresentatives of various other states are to meet here and 
now as the play opens. When all is arranged, she unfolds 
her well'conccivcd scheme whereby the women of Greece 
shall compel their husbands and lovers to stop the war 
simply by refusing to go to bed with them. Considerable 
reluctance appears among the plotters, but the loyal sup^ 
port of the athletic Lampito, the tough delegate from 
Sparta, whose views arc in complete accord with those of 
Lysistrata, ensures the adoption of tJtc scheme, and the 
ddegares disperse to their various caties pTomising to cn^ 
force the same rules among their sisten. When the scene 
changes to the entrortec of the Athenian Acropolis, that 

' W, j, Ou£t jod Eugene O’NtsU Junkit, Tbi CMrjiiNf C/mIi Dtuni, ii, 
p, B05. The vartoni af Aniupluna' playi io tha %-oluitic «e ntpoutf w any 
oibcn koown lo me. 
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half of the chorus which consists of womcti successfully 
defeats tire other half which is composed of bigoted and 
stupid old men. Several days elapse before the next scene, 
when Lysistrata is disappointed by various defections ai^ 
tempted because ofjeminine frailty'. Ingenious excuses are 
presented by one giti after another as reasons for leaving the 
citadel and going home, when a magnificent scene occurs. 
Myrrhine, one of Lysistcata's most reliable young com-' 
manders, perceives her husband Kinedas returning from 
the war, and this wretched man is to be made*'the fulaum 
of the revolution’s success**. Mynhinc tantalises *‘her bos' 
band beyond all human cnduiance and finally leaves liim 
much mote tortured than he was before”A herald arrives 
from Sparta whose appearance proves that Lampito has 
been as cRiciem as Lysistrata. **Are you a man or a 
priapusJ*' arc the words of the Athenian official who 
meets the Spartan envoy. Oclicts arrive. Lysistrata arranges 
i peace. And the comedy ends in general rejoicing. 

The appreciation expressed by Sir John Sheppard* on 
this great comedy is brilliani and to the point. Lysistrata, 
he wrote, *‘is a living refutation of tlic drunrine that 
Athenian women were reduced by theit secluded lives to 
blanh stupidity”. 

T HE SMOF [ tOFlAZUS A£ 

‘Festival Women* might serve as an English citlc for tins 
play, produced in the very same year as Lysinrala, but later. 
There was an annual threc'day fetival, for women only, 
held in honour of Dcmetcr Thesmophotos, goddess of 
com and ordered life. That is tiic setting for the comedy 
which is a fierce attack on the dramatist Euripides for 
anti'femintsm shown Jn his plays. When the pky opens 
• pp. tit. * C.A.H.. V. p. i4i. 
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we learn thai the women of Athens have planned to 
punish Euripides for insults and they are about to discuss 
his case at their meeting in the Thesmophorion, He 
believes that they will condemn Him to death unless some' 
one aitcnds the meeting to ddetid him* Therefore he and 
his fatherrindaw. Wncsilochus, visit Agathon in Qum 
Street, begging him to impersonate a woman^and speak in 
Euripides’ favour* On his refusal, the fatherdndaw agrees 
lo take on the job, is shaved, has his body'hair removed, 
and Ls dressed up iti female garments* Next die scene shifts 
to the Thesmophorion, and the dcb^c on Euripides be> 
gins. The fun soon develops into a riot when the women 
discover that there is a man in their midst. The Leader of 
the Chorus delivers a speech in which the virtues of men 
and women are compared, greatly to the advantage of the 
bncr. Mncsdochus is now kept under arrest in the ch^e 
of A Sej/rhian policeman, and Euripides^ Ukc a quicks 
change artist, appears in a variety of disguises in the hoj« 
of persuading the policeman to let the old man go. His 
last ruse succeeds when he appears dressed up as an ddetly 
Madame accompanied by two Hnle strumpets who lure 
the policeman away, and father'iri'law escapes. 

It has been said that this is perhaps the best comedy of 
them all. "Nowhere else do we find so perfect a blend of 
animal and intellectual ingredients emboth'cd in a play so 
skilfully construacd and so artistically unified ” ‘ 


Ecclesiazusae 

'Women in Parliameiu*. a farce about Communism for 
all in a Wd&rc State, was produced in jpa B.C. By that 
lime the people in Athens were becoming aware of the 
» Ojio iiwl O'Niall. qp niL, p. Sej, 
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new idesii and thoughts which were emanaimg from Plato 
and his circle of friends. Although the Rtpuhlic was not 
to be made available as a wrirten work for another decade, 
the ideas which it ofFered to the Athenians were derived 
in laige part from Spartan practice and custom so much 
admired by Plato, and in part from Plato’s own brilljance 
and genius. Ya what he did compound held the elements 
of some phenomena which exist in our own day, like 
National Socialism, Fascism, Communism, and political 
—though not spiritual—Catholicism. The opening of the 
play recalls the Lynstratu, Ptaxagora. the heroine has sum-' 
moned the women of Athens to meet her at dawn, each of 
them equipped with clothing, filched from their sleeping 
husbands, and false beards. The tnembets of this admirable 
female chorus change their clothes before the audience, and 
Praxagoia leads them off to ParlJament, where thej' plan 
to seize control and establish a new order. Her husband 
now appears wearing his wife’s clothes because his own 
arc lost, and presently meets a crony just back from the 
Assembly, who repons that the session was attended by a 
great number of palc-'faccd persons who, following an 
eloquent speech, voted that the direction of public alTairs 
be now entrusted to the women. Praxagora and her 
friends mum, and arc able to change back into their 
proper clothes, but the deed is done, and ir has been dc-- 
etded that all possessiom henceforth be shared in common. 
When one or two obJeaJons arc raised, the news gets 
round that a free public banquet is about to be provided 
by the women, and the men accept the new- economy with 
alacrity. 

But the revolutionaries have established community of 
property not only in material things, but also in the rO' 
laiionship between the sexes. And it has been decreed that 
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the olti and ugly are to have prior rights ov« the young and 
beautiful. At the end of die play there is a pantomime 
scene in which a handsome young man arrives at the door 
ofhis charming girhlriend, who looks out of a window to 
find him being tom tliis way and that by elderly, old, 
and older harridans who abduct him ^om. the stage. The 
play ends with the departure of everyone for the feast. 
^*Thc feminine triad (of comedies) consistently exhibits 
Aristophanes’ wit at its most brilliant best, but this is only 
what would be expected by anyone candid enough to 
recognise that the sexual phenomena of human life are the 
most copious sources of the finest humour. It is regrettable 
and thoroughly human that those persons to whom tliis 
feet needs to be pointed out are invariably unwilling or 
unable to accept it when it is pointed out; Lythtmta is not 
for ihetn”; * nor arc the other rtvo ptays- 

Once again we must put the question which was put 
earlier in Chapter VO. Howhas it come about that schoUn, 
in fecc of all this evidence, have too often said that Athen.^ 
iati wives were despised and kept in almost Oriental 
seclusion i Tlie all^malc life of die ijiilvceniury public 
school and college inclined too many scholars to retro^ 
spectivc wishful thinking. In ihcir day-dreams they wanted 
to think of their beloved Achenuns as people unencum¬ 
bered, like tlicmsclves, by femininity. However, such 
scholars have been bit by bit severely upset by the revda/ 
tions of archaeology, and to-day we know that it Is 
Aristophanes—not the Plato of the Symposiutn —^who 
expresses truly the feelings which Athenians had for tlieir 
women- 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The New Woman 


Emphasis in the preceding chaptm has been on the life of 
girls and women in three famous regions of ancient 
Gtecce^Spana, Ionia, and Athens, Because of the con*' 
sidctablc fiieraturc and because of an abundance of 
archaeological finds, we know a good deal about life in 
those regions in the full Classical age. Nevertheless, there 
are gleanings to be had from other parts of the Greek world, 
and it is impotiant to bear in mind the story, Icgeod, fairy-' 
talc-^all it what you will—which was familiar to all little 
girls, bigger girls, and grown-up women in the ancient 
Greek world; the srory of Atalanta. Her fadter, a local 
laird, longing for a son, was annoyed at having a girb 
child, and had the infant ejeposed on a mountain near a 
cave. A lonely sbe'beat that had lost her cubs suckled the 
baby, who grew to be an athletic devotee of htintress 
Artemis. In time news spread that a monstrous boar was 
laying waste the land of Aciolia, and from various regions 
came famous hunters, including Acalanta, to kill the brute. 
Tlie men, running true to form, refused at first to go out 
with a woman in the field; but Meleager, Prince of 
Catydon, w’ho had sent out invitations for ihe great 
hum, (ell in love with the girl at sight and insisted 
on her joining in the chase. Some said that her spear 
was the firsi to svound the great boar, which Meleager 
presently killed, and so he gallantly gave her the mask, 
tushes, and hide of the boar. Much masculine ilbwill 
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ensued, and attempts were made to rob the girl of her 
ttophies. 

Wrcsding was in her line as well as hunting, for the 
story goes that she competed in the funeia] games held for 
Pclias, King of lotkos, and, wrestling with no less a hero 
than young Peleus, i^cr the father of Achilles, she over' 
came liim^ Some said that she ptesendy joined the Atgo' 
nauts and pulled an oar with the other heroes all the way to 
Colchis; but others alleged that the skipper would not 
sign her on because her beauty would cause certain trouble 
among the crew. Perhaps it was after this that, according 
to one version of the story, her unworthy father decided to 
recognise his famous daughter, whose hand was now 
sought in marriage by many a wclUknown sprinter and 
milcr in Greece. She w^as naturally both reluctant and 
ruthless; therefore ihc conditions for alt suitors w'cre; 
'^Outrun the girl or pay with your life". The fairy 
docs not record how many died, nor is it consistent about 
the name of the splendid young man who at last won the 
race and the girl. Some called him Hippomencs, others 
Mcilanion; and never forget that he won by the trick of 
tlrrowing away gcw'gaws to distract her. The girl was 
always the better runner. So they were married and started 
off on their honeymoon; but alas, concupiscence and 
carelessness combined to bring about an unfortunate rc^ 
suit. It was a shady grove in a woodland glade where they 
lay down to rest and W'crc mingled in love, not perceiving 
diat this was a holy place, where their act was sacrilege. 
But some god saw'. Promptly they were turned into a lion 
and a lioness. Who shall say whether this was a happy or 
on unhappy ending! 

Now, if the story or stories about Aulania were just pan 
of the general stuff of Greek myth, they would scarce be 
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worth rebelling; but ihqf arc more than that, because the 
vast and varied and enduring popularity of these stories 
among the Greeks is the symbol of an aspect of ancient 
Greek lifr which nowadays receives loo little attention—of 
athleticism among girls; whereas we ail think of Greek 
athletics as only for boys and men. Awlanu is, in a sense, 
the feminine coumerpan of those inddarigablc lierocs, 
Herakics* and These us* whose memory inspired every 
aspiring athletic Greek boy. The important point is that 
you only evolve, embroider, and recite legends about an 
imaginary athlete heroine because your civilisaiion affords 
some scope for young females to be athletic. No medizval 
maiden ever stripped to wrestle with a troubadour; no 
virgin martyr ever raced m the Hippodrome against a 
saintly deacon; no houri ever left a harem to hunt wild 
boar on foot. Tjie answer is "No scope, no legend". But 
where there is legend thae is, somewlicie, scope. 

When Greek vasc^^rimers depicted Atalanca, they 
tended to crowd into one picture allusions to several of her 
achievement simuhancousSy. The Athenian Kldtas, 
painter about yeo b.c. of the famous Francois Vase* 
(Plate Xd), rcprcscmcd the hunt of the great wild boar, and 
set beside the heroine. Prince Meleager of Calydon, who 
fell in love with licr and gave her die tiophy, as well as 
Pclcus. with whom she was later to wrestle, and Mcilanion 
who by a trick beat her in the foot-race—tarcr again—and 
mamed her. All the participanfs have their names written 
beside them. Atalanta wears a shon tunic girt up round 
the waist, and her legs and arms are bare. When the older 

* Kpene, anothci bimmvnymfrlu ^'xi Hid i<i luvr 4UJi3|'|jpd i 
"ihc ind^ I K]pxnc jountd paddcfs Aaiin ft en a 

bccunr 4 lunth olt); bof the n tat rrlcvajv 10 iiH* 

ktki. 
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blacky urc style was being replaced in Athens by the 
red/£giire style, a painter named Olros, who worked be-' 
tween about 525 and 51O ax., depicted her wrestling' 
match on the side of a drinking'cup,* and a change of garb 
was introduced (PbreXJft), Pc]eus,tikc all Greek wrcstlem, 
i$ naked, and Atalanta nearly so. But she wears a cap, to 
keep her hair and ears from being seiaed, and a neat little 
pair of shons, upon which you may see embroidered a tiny 
lioness—prophetic of the fate diat was later to bcf^l her. 

About 4O0 a.c. a new and more ‘professional^ ptesenta' 
tion of her is depicted imide a drinking'cup * (Plate XJe). 
This delightful miniature shows Aulanta standing, 
facing, her n3.m<—A^tahnte in Athenian usage—^inscribed 
above her. To her right is the winning'posi in the stadium, 
and above it bang her oil'Hask and her strict, or scraper, 
which all athletes employed. In her Icfi hand is a slender 
stick, such as umpires and trainees of boys often carry, and 
this is to remind you that she may personate the Games 
Mistress. She is, however, not dressed for running, but for 
wrestling; hence the tight-fitting cap with car-cover and 
chin-strap, the brief shorts embroidered with a palmette, 
and the briefo ‘brassiere’ embroidered with stais. Akin to 
dlls picstncaiion is a piaurc, sadly fragtncntaiy, upon part 
of what was once a large Athenian red-figure mixing- 
bowl * (Plate Xll^), painted about 440 B.C. Atalanta in the 
centre prepares herself not for running, but for wrestling, 
for this was the occasion when she defeated Pdeus in the 
match. Her arms are raised above her head as she adjusts 
her close-fitting cap with its ear-flap, and she wears a 
fairly tight ‘brassiOT' in wiiich arc openings to allow pan 
of each breast freedom. 

In the greatest of all athletic centres in the ancient world, 
^ in SolofTtOir * In ihc Lou “ In Femtau 
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Olympu irsclf, some provision was made for girl athletes, 
as well as for the great champions of the Hellemc world. 
A body known as the Sixteen Women of Elis was a kind 
of standing commitiee of County gentlewomen. In the 
fifth book and the sixteenth chapter of his Dwription of 
Grmtt Pausanias, tlie Traveller, reported that the Sixteen 
Women arrange every fourth year— 

. ,, games alUd the Heou. The games consist of j «« be* 
rw«n the girls. The girU are not all of the ume age; but the 
youngcjt nan liist. the next in age tun next, and the eldest girU 
tun last of ili. They tun thus; their hair hang^ down, they wear 
j tytaa which teaches to a little above the knee, the right 
shoulder is bate to bdow' the breast. ... The winnert receive 
crowns of olive and a share of the cow wliich is laciiiuxd to 
Hna; morcoiw. they are allowed to dedicate lUtun of them' 
selsxi with their names. 

A wealthy Roman, perhaps of the and ceniuty a.d., 
fascinated by one of these dedicaied bronze statues, had a 
copy made of it in marble. The clumsiness of that copy has 
been worsened by some rcaorcr, who anached to it false 
arms in wrong positions. But wjth a liiile care it lias been 
possible to supply a reconstructed sketch of the lost original, 
reviving the appeatance of a Greek ^th^iitury girl w ho 
won the race and dedicated to Hera at Olympia a statue of 
hersdf as she rounded the turning>'posc at the 1^ end of die 
Olympic Stadium (Plate XXV). Her garb and hair exactly 
correspond to the description, cited above, given by 
Pausanlas, the Traveller, who wrote in about a.d, 173 or 
i 77 i during the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, as 
an eye-^itness to these races- 

Yet another aspect of the life of women in ancient 
Gieeoe remains to be menuoned before wc pass on to corv 
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sidcr their status in the HeltaiisLic Age. This concerns the 
life of a paiticular class of women in the ancient city of 
Cocinth, which must be regaidedt after Athens and Spoitat 
as the third most important state in mainland Gicece. 
The chief deity of this brilliant and ptosperous city was 
Aphrodite, who in literature was constantly called ‘The 
Cyprian' or *Thc Paphian’, after the famous city of 
Paplios near w’hich she—the fbara‘'bom goddess—first 
landed from the sea. The girls of Cypms periortned a duty 
in ha honour such as Babylonian girls did for Ishtar in 
Babylon. Thae it was a social rule that every girl once in 
her life must go to the temple of the goddess and, whateva 
her status, must offer hersdf once to any stranger vistung 
the preana. From Cyprus, part.'Semitic, part/Grcclt, the 
worship of Aphrodite was transferred to Cythera, off the 
southern coast of Peloponnesus, and at last her cult was 
established, perhaps as late as ilie £th century fi.e., in the 
great city of Corinth. The iniroducrion to a Dorian Greek 
City state of a specialised though modifted fonility 
religion was probably sudden, though the circumstances 
of its introduction remain unknown. The peculiar form 
of devotion and duty done for the goddess once by every 
girl in Babylon and Paphos was inappropriate to a 
Dorian Creek social framework. Nevenhetess, the cliar.^ 
aaa of the goddess required feninine dedication and 
sclfdenial. Aphrodite needed her 'Rtl^ous', her servants 
who ‘professed' dicir devotion; and a girl might find her 
happiness as a mystical hand'^maid of the goddess. 
Devotion to religion was in the past and still remains 
charactedsdc of such gids. "It has been observed before 
that many prostitutes arc religious, and the Catholic girls 
would not think of working on Good Friday, nor the 
Jewish girls on Yom Kippni. Many Catholic girls go to 
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Aayhow, the Corinthian State handed over the 
cuh duty to profcsnonal courtesans who lived in the pre^ 
duct of Aphrodite on the splendid summit of Actocorin^ 
thus, where they could practise devotion and poverty, since 
their eaniiogs went into the tx^ffers of their ‘ordcT\ As a 
result of this remarkable itisdtuiion, the girls of Corinthian 
Aphrodite were held in respect and honour among the 
Gieeki as a whole. Some came from the class of iree dti' 
zens, as Athenaeus pointed out,* and others who had been 
purchased by donors were auconuucally freed by being 
given to the goddess herself A measure of the respea in 
which they were held is the faa that an outstanding poet 
of the 5 th ceniuiy b.c,, Pindar, wrote a eulogy for a num^ 
ber of Corinthian girls* It so happened that a rich 
Coiinihian titiacn, Xenophon, entered for two cvenis at 
the Olympic Games in 464 B.C., after having promised 
his dry goddess a present of twenty'five girls should he be 
successful. He won. He llien asked Pindar to write him 
an ode. Yet it is amusitig 10 rcficct that Xenophon himself 
receives a bate mention at the very end, while Pindar put 
ail his enthusiasm into uiiting a charming eulogy of'the 
gifi' to the geddess. 

Young hnspitsl'ic girls, beguiling nunira in Coxintb, 

Yob who hum die ^mixr ican of fresh fis^ikinccTue 

Full ofim mriug upward in your muh lo Aphin<iitE, 

Mcivcnly Mother oflpva; 

To you gull ihc Has gjAiitcd 

Blmictfsly upon Imdy htdi 

To citU dit blussoEn oTdelicate bloom; 

for under Idvc'i ticcosky aD things iic l^c. 

* B. L lUiimjJv MJD.* Jht Stead OMttt Pnjfrmm p, 

* 7 l« ii! tB, J7J, j, b. 

* 121, Soe Selutkln, Th Tuftbt Olyinpiaty^ p, ij. 
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Yet I wondcE whaievtT the !otdi cf Corinih ’will be ufing 
Of me--—i 

Deviiing as I am 2 prelude id sweet song 

All for the plei&tjre of anybody t gjrb t 

But we’ve leued their gold with a pure touchaone. 

O Lady of Cyfros! Hithct to your 
Xenophon hai bmught fillies— 

A hundred limbs of girb-^ 

Clad fcr tlie fulfilmcni of his Vows, 

This is an eluant little poem, deep in its knowledge of 
love*s fiagilicy, light in its gentle mockery of his solemn 
self in unaccustomed role, and in the conceit of fivo/and/^ 
twenty girls as a hundred limbs for Aphiodite, 

While reflecting on the lot of such girls as ihese^ and on 
odicrs in the ancient world, one should probably not adopt 
a dadsroman compassion for the ‘fallen woman’. More 
often than not the girb actually liked the !i& they led, since 
they were frequently successful in receiving pleasure in 
order to give it. A modtatn, instructive tccord concerning 
superior courtesans tn New York* must be just as applies 
able to many a Phrync;, a Lais, and a Rhodopis in the 
ancient world. The authoress, Miss Adler, at twenty-'one 
was running a *calI>'housc' and her talc—sordid in pans— 
is impressive and welUold. No one could have better 
opportunity for studying the gills who took up the pnv 
fession, and one notes that they were drawn overwhelm-' 
ingly from the middle and even the upper reaches of 
Society. Both ilic Creek new comedy and patches of Latin 
literatnre carry evidence for similar situations. Cencolly 

' Polly AcHk. a Hant it Nut» Him. 19^4: «*« jl» ihc inott {iwur^lslt 
iTvicw of ihb twt in The Tmti IJtiTiff Sappkimewl, Augtnt ip, t®S 4 ^ Set 
C, H* Rulph (EiiitflT Jbr the Soaal Sioibgy CDuncil)^ 
iht Stneti, ipjj. 
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reasons which these girls had for taking up the career 
which they followed were dissadsfaaioa with a boring, 
modest standard of life as well as desire for excitcmcoit 
danger, and the wish to cjcperietice 'the other side* of 
modem civilisation; 

No girl.,. Kti out DO be 3 pfdstimtr^ Such scupi'diiy would 
be LdcnrdiUe. Who waotj to be a paiuh« a social oiiteait— 
trcited with conicuipt, jailed, beaten, robbed, and £iully kicked 
into the ggcicr ^hm she is no bogcr uleabk! -. . Bur in my 
opimon the greatest single fjcmr {determmltig bet diqiocj—and 
tf]< cofTimon dcnoimnacai in an ovtrw’hcliiiiiig [rujoriry oT 
caw^ii ptjVdTjN (t it tme lim, though many gifU air poot, 
only J icull pmentagt of them take to hustling. Bui ihm ii 
mcKc than one kind of povertS'—there ii emodonal poveny and 
inicllcciual povttiy of spine As well as matmal kdb, ihcte can 
be Lick of Jove, a kck of education^ a lack of hope. And out of 
such impovcrishnMTO the proschute h bred-* 

The views expiessed in this remarkable book find com^ 
ptrtc confirmation in a much more serious work, to which 
reference has already been made, Tiw Second Sex by 
Simone dc Beauvoir.* It is nalvc« she says, to wonder whas 
motives drive women to prostitution. The majority of 
women who take up the profession are nornid, some 
highly intelligent. 

The iiufh ii that in a wmid where tniwy aiiJ uncmplay Eneni 
prevail, there will be people to cnicr any prefemon thar it open; 
at long A% a police fbdce and prouitutiun there will be 
poticemcn and ptwstituia, nuace eipedaJIy ai iliese ocoipaiiqm 
pay better ihan nuny others. * * . The prottiimc wioutd often 
* Pi>Uy Adkr. 4^ p, 

■ Pp. 5 f A ihooghmil and movmg book by Caediix Br^yA*n^ Giflr* 
i9iS, mako it c\ai {p. i$) tbai many such girli myoy ihr lift they are leading. 
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havt been ib]c to nuke i living in other w»^. But if the 
she h» chosen does not teem to her to be the wotsi, iKat (ii}« not 
pfo\>e that vice is in Jm bloody it lathec conciciniu i socictj' in 
which this occupation is tuU one of those which teem ihc last 
lepelicnr to ouny v^mnen. Tc is ofien asked: why docs she 
choose it The question rsthcr: w>hy lut she not choKn it ’ 

... Moh jf^fouiiutes ate motally adapted to ihcit mode oflifr. 

.,. They feel inccgraicd, and with leuoti, in a toaety that truni^ 
fests a denund for dicit setvices. li ti not dseir moral msd psyclio-' 
logici] stwaiion ihat nukes their l« hard to beat. It it their 
nutciial condilioD that is most often deplorable, Evidcnily the 
situation, tannot be changed by negative and hypocntical 
mcatuco. Tvn condiuont ate necessary if prosumtioci it m 
disappear; all uomen mutt be assured a doceni living; and 
custom must put no obsuctei in the way of fieedom in love. 

We in our age have grown into the social pattern within 
which people either ttcmly condenm or r^rctfully lieptore 
cjtira.'marital sex relationships. Therefore, what many 
South Europeans still look upon as normal becomes, in 
the thoughts of most Mid>' and West-'Euiopcans, abnormal 
and la consequently driven underground. The quotations 
given atmve are relevant to a condition which is an essential 
part of humanity and, if we arc to try to comprehend ilic 
ancjeni world and its point of view on such matters, wc 
must divest ourselves of every inbred and every acquired 
prejudice^tto easy task! Thereafter we may observe that 
Greek concern with human rcLitiooships was very differ^ 
ent from ours, For one thing, the Creek admired without 
hesitation and without restraint every part of the human 
body, A story told by Aihcnaeus’ about Phtync is a 
valuable illustration of this f^. It appears that there was 
inimpcd up against her a capital charge, but she was 

^ The 4t iiti, pp. 
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acquitted. Hypercidcs. the Counsel, feeling that the dc^ 
fence of hU client was not succeeding sufficiently with the 
jury, made her drop her gartnems in the middle of the 
court, and this caused the jury to 1^1 such supcisutlous 
fear of one who was a servant and minlstraDt of Aphrodite 
that tlicy promptly dismissed the case, ft was, of course, 
this peculiar b^uty of hers which moved Praxiteles the 
sculptor and Apelles the painter 10 employ her as a model 
fijt the goddess. The Creeks were always aware of deity 
in beauty, and to he in the presence of Phrync was to be 
under the special protection of Aphrodiie herself 

Praxiteles, it seems, made a number of statues of the 
goddess, and Phrytie sat for them. Many an inferior copy 
of some lost originals exists, but there are two heads which 
appear to be rcmarkahly personal, and which some 
authorities hold to be originals from the maker’s hand. The 
model herself was youthful— perhaps eighteen—when the 
Kauftnann head was carved;^ and ten years older when 
the Earl of Leconfield’s marble was made* (Plates 
XVIII, XtX). Unmistakably the same sitter—^and tlicrc' 
fore Phry ne. 

In considering the dedication of Aphrodite's girh In 
Codnth, Paphos, and Sicily,* one must bear iti mind the 
point of view briUtantly put by Gordon Rattray Taylor 
about women devoted to the goddess*: 


Thf lerm fWixiitniDn with in cdixnccaton lotcliil cotmticr^ 
culum and holc^andi^oimcr luw wholly mioefmenn 
ucted aikd npL&t) charicttr of the ^xpciiciicc aa U ^**^1 cxpoi^ 
ctic*d by tbcjc who took pan- It wai nodjing less iluij an 

’ Now itk BctLui. 

■ Now Pnvi-arth, 

* Stirman^ Thf Tmtin Olptipinu^ e | t 

* G* Kjotisf Tsjhr, Sfxin Hiitoryt Londoru 1^51, p, 
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ta of communion widi God |or gotJhiad] ind wm as mnou: 
fram icqsnaiiiT as ihc Cliristun act of caounimian it rcmos 
from glunofiy. 

Finally* it must be accepted that for the Creeks 

... the procitattve muade waj the evS'Kpeaud proof of the 
cxTstOKe of God, and the si|Ti d»i His aim and narute vat co 
cmte [ife and to diipcl the finm of daiisncsi, decay and death. 

It the one folid itaton few optimum in a 'Mitid wiuch muit 
have seemed to ihcm as dangcraus and dcitruetivc as tnir own. 

They approached this lecuncnt dcmonitraticni of Cod*i bounty 
and goodwill with holy awe, and. like Ceiinthui [ik]* who 
lepUcd to the [Church] Fathers' honor of the phallic by sayiiig 
that man ihould n« be ashamed of what God had me been 
ashamed to Cieair, they earned in ttligiouj pioccssion sjTnhoIs 
of phaELui and pudenda in all innoomey.^ 

The fotegoing chapteis have presented a kaleidoscope of 
the life of girls and women in ancient Greece. Little girls 
playing at bears In Athens, racing at Olympia, -wTcstling 
with the boys in Chios, going to school at the House of 
Sappho* or of Ainesimbrote, dancing to an enchanting 
song round Onhia’s altar at Spana; bi^er girls as basket^ 
carrim in Athene’s great Test wall, criop''hairied slave-^ttls 
Huttng ai feasts, girls at the well* in the garden, beside the 
tomb, spinning, weaving; young brides dressed for tlie 
wedding, young beauties sanctified by Aphrodite in 
Corinth—il these have been observed. For the married 
and the older women the picture is just as varied in scene 
and colour. The’secluded and despised* Ailieman women, 
managing a household, bullying their husbands, tunning 
wild at fosiivals, going to the theatre, taking ihc occasional 
lover and the frequent jug of wine^hese contrast with the 
r Of, au, pp. i+Q t 
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landowning women of Spana, assenive and bold, or the 
coanty genilewomen of Elis, or the socialites of Ephesus, 
or the young matrons of Caria, Lydia^ and Tuscany, 
lamed for their beauty and iighi-'heatted promiscuity, or 
the hetaim, the girl''Compamons in any Greek state cnjoyi' 
ing the Irecdcm of the womaii unattached. 

Although Ancient Greece was made up ofa targe num-' 
ber of separate and independent stales—some very small^— 
the inhabitants of these scanered places were constantly 
meeting Creeks from other cities cither at the famous 
temples and sanctuaries or at the great athletic meetings. 
That, however, applied mainly to the men, since, apart 
from contacts which Athenian women had with Boeotian 
and Delphian’ women, the feminme Greeks rarely met 
their sisters from other states. Therelbre their local ways and 
customs temained almost uninRucnccd by the habits of 
women from neighbouring communities. 

This state of aRairs was completely changed as a result 
of Alexander’s world'Conquest and its corollary, the New 
Age, which wc call Hellenistic^ for the New Age 
brought in the New Woman. 

The Greeks had passed through a period of disillusion' 
mtni and frustration. The sunny future rhat the dcfcai of 
Pasta had seemed to promise Hellas was eclipsed by inter' 
state wars, civic faction, political corruption, and the 
failure of detnoaacy, while Plato's high-'minded philo' 
sophy was grasped only by an enliglucncd few, and his 
almost ‘Christian^ concept of God merely served, for the 
many, to draw godhead into incomprehcnsibiLity. Whae 
was the good to be found ? In die dialogue called Tix 
Phaedo, Plato, in quest of the clear truth, faced the extreme 
difficulty of its anainmcnt. 

^ ScItuLin, TJf Twehv p. 174. 
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A tiuii nuist ake whitcvn tiiunin domine is bnt md luid/ 
es to dJupprovc, and, embuking upon it as upon 2 jail 
upon ii duotigh life in the midst of dangeni unless he cui sail 
roofc w&Jy and seeuttly upon »m« sttonger vessel—the word 
of i godlike nun. 

In every walk ofltic the Greeks began 10 feel ihe need for 
such a godlike man; and it was fulfilled in the person of 
Alexander. History has naturally placed most emphasis on, 
Alexander the conqueror, the military' genius. He was 
both; but ever since the britliam rcscatches of Sit Wilhani 
Tarn,^ we have begun to perceive that these aspects were 
almost incidental and of far less importance than his 
achievements as explorer, civiliserT humaniser. and unifier 
of mankind. In J 34 when he crossed into Asia, he 
fought one battle in which he beat the Persian satraps. 
Thereafter his road from Hellespont to Lebanon was the 
route of a liberator. To Egypt he came as saviour and 
uniter of two great cnilisaiions. When the empire of 
Darius was ended by Alexander*s victory at Gaugamela, 
the Ctaeco'Maccdonian simply replaced the Persian 
dynasty; and. in the event, this new and more cnlightctied 
rule was wholly beneficent to the native population, 
among whom there gradually grew ihc cult of chat now 
legendary figure, Iskander of the Two Homs, divinely 
good like the archangels of Allah. From Persia onwards 
Alexander’s expedition to the East, terminating in Nortit^ 
west India and the Punjab, was a scientific exploration of 
a characteristically Greek typr^, bent on the accumulauon 
and recording of knowledge. 

For anyone who is not fiutuiiar with the whole scope of 
Alexander’s achievements, the history of the mints of his 
empire can give us a brilliant picture of the tremendous 

’ S« espKuUy Aktuaier tbr Giwf <Cjiiibri<(ge Umvmity P«is). isiiS. 
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cffca of his conquests, of his skilful empbyment of a 
uniform coinage as one means towards fordiig the amal-' 
gamatton of races, and of the grasp he had on the economic 
problems of his day. The types which appear on these 
corns in thdr millions were Athene, Nike, Heracles, and 
2x115—that is to say, deities symbolising Wisdom, Vici* 
tory, Humaiuty, and Codliead. A great number of mints, 
ranging from Sicyon and Pella in Greece and Macedon 
to Ecbatana deep in the Persian tcriitory, struck these coins. 
The wealth came from the mines of Macedon, from the 
Royal Treasuries of the Persian Empire, and, later, from 
the age-old deposits of Egypt. And when Alexander died 
his coinage went on. His generals were an assembly of 
kings with abilities far beyond tltose of most men, yet 
without him they were lost. His personality dominated 
their minds to such an extent that for nearly twenty yean 
scarcely anyone dared to change the types of the Alex^ 
ander coinage. Were nothing surviving of the man 
save the buried hoards of his coins which have been 
discovered scattered over Europe, Airica, and Asia, we 
should still perceive that here had been one who had 
lifted the civilised world out of one groove and set it in 
another. The coins alone tell us that Alexandet started a 
new epoch.* 

Two things w'hich were especially characteristic of 
Alexander wctc his complete indifference to his own well' 
being and his devotion to the service of mankind. In Get, 
he was dedicated to humanity through liis ‘actioiv 
philosophy, and the keynote of the whole was the Cteck 
conception of batn^Hota, meaning 'being of one mind 
together, which was to become the expression of the 
world s longing for something better than everlasting wars. 

^ Scluntn, Cmi Cmit, pp. ao* E 
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That new q»och which Alexander introduced—ihai new 
condition of *bcing of one mind together*—was quite as 
tmponani for Greek women as for Greek men, because 
Alexander's zeal Cor the amalgaimiion of races did depend 
on the proposition that if you were to found uesv cities— 
and Alexander did—they must be based on the best model 
available, which was the Greek dty^state. He and his 
numerous successors planted ftesh Greek city'States all over 
the Near Hast. The great names there were Alexandria by 
Egypt, Alexandria by Ts 5 us(iiow Alexandreiu)* Seleuda 
on the Tigris, and Antioch on die Oronics; and the first 
and last of these were great, powerful, and influential all 
through HeUcnistic, Roman, and early Byzantine times. 
The superfluous population of Greek states migrated in 
their hundreds and In their ihoosatids to newly^formed 
growing cities such as these, taking their wives and Amities 
with them. Accordingly each great cuy became a new 
centre of Hellenism to which Greek women mixing with 
other Greek women born in various unfamiliar cities made 
their important contributiotis. The new woman, so much 
a part of our own ideas concerning womanhood to^'day, 
was the product ofiliese faaors. 

Among the idylls of the famous poet Theuaiius there 
has been preserved what we should call tq/day a sketch, 
written between 275 and 270 8.C, The scene is laid in the 
great Alexandria, at first in the house of a certain Praxinoa 
and later, aflet an episode in the street such as might be 
played in front of the curtain, inside tire Royal Palace of 
Ptolemy and Atsinoc, where an cxhibiiion has been set 
out for the benefit and pleasure of the Greek citizens of 
Alexandria. Praxinoa’s woman'frtcnd is named Gorgo, 
and both are wives of Syracusan citizens who have 
migrated horn Sicily and settled in the new city. 
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CDR.CO (laqckt If the door ud the ituid who opens 
ii); Is Pmirtca at hame i 

PRAXi^iOA: X?C3f Cofgo, at last! t am ai home 14]uite 
thought Ifcru’d forgotten met (To tbe inaid) Hoe, £tiJiDa, a 
chair for madam and a cuihion on it^ 

CU3RGO; No* [hank you, mallyv 

PRAXIHOAZ Do sit down. 

Goucci; Oh, what a silly I was to come!—what with the 
cnith and the carriages, I have scarcely got here alive. It*t all big 
hoots and people in uniform, and your liousc is so far jl^ng the 
street..,, 


PifSiiidy CQRCo 

But comei dear, get yemr doak and I warn ycni do ixmc and 
call on otiT niJgbty King Ptolemy to see the Adonis Show, t 
hear ihc Queen is getting up something c|uite splrndid this 
yw. 

A littlt kttr, r^RAJCJh'OA puff ah fcer Male 

Praxiiioat that full pleating suits you very wdil Do tell me 
what you gave for die matem!. 

MtAXTftQA; DooV speak of itj Corgo. [i wai more than eight 
golden sovTTcigni, and I can icU you I put my vety loul into 
making it up. 

QO$>COi Well, all {can say is ihai n\ most sutxnsfuL 

PR AXiNOA: Ie ‘5 utry good of jtou to say so. 

In the second scene the two ladies are havirtg considers 
able difficulty in getting in ai the doonvay of ihc Palace 
because of the density of the crowd. However* a stranger 
helps them to get throught remarkingr 

Doni be aianncd* Madam, were lU tight I 

PRAXibSQA; You dctcrv? to be all r^ht to the end of your 
days. Sir, lot the cate you havt been taking uf us. w 
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coRGo) What a kind. eoiEideratt mac! (TI*y pifi (») 
Thai’iall right. All inside, as the btideg^oopi said aibciliiii 
the door. 

r,ORC0 ( At tbty mm/t firuvr^ fjuitfrdf tkf mhnidtriet)'. Piait' 
inoa, do come hat! Before ytrn do anything else I uiiin upon 
yotit looking ai the embroidfitics. How dainty they an, and in 
such good us«! Haidly human, are they J 
Prtstntlf ff apptm, fbfft sflmMnf if jwnjf t» s«*i ihe/mm A^ms 
Srjt which it, fj uvrir, part ef Ait ttlAMStm 
Be e^uiet, Ptaiinoa I She’s just going ro bcgjn the soiig. Thai 
Atgive pmon's daugbiet, you know', the “aetoaiplished 
vocalist” who was chosen to sii^ Ltsi year. 

After the Sf£t ii ivet rbi thtib tndf a-ith COBCO tpaithig 
Oh, pTJiEincial What ckvn ihmg^ we women are! I do 
ctivy her knowing all that, and still mote havtttg (ueh a lowly 
voice- But I must be getting back. It's Dioclcidas' dinitet.^iiiie, 
and that mans all pepper; I wouldn't advise anyone to come 
neat him when he’i kept wailing foi his food.* 

This is al! very hitarge^iSt yet young women like Praxinoa 
and Gorgo represent something new and different. The 
important fact is not that Theociiiiis, who wrote the 
piece, was an intelligent and sensitive fetninist, nor 
that a brilliant thumbnail sketch of life in early Alcxan-' 
dria is presented, nor that tlte light small comedy pleased 
Srd'^centory Greeks. No. The essential fact Is that the 
thing survived at all to entertain for centuries people 
whose outlook on life was so closely like that of Greek 
Alexandrians. 

Another kind ofinflucncc, which sprang from Alcxan^_ 
der’s conquests and from his zea! for the amalgamaiion ot 
nations, grew up in the Hellenistic age, because the 

» Exmm iiLpud ftnui J- M. fdmcjadi, TW Gfwfc Burtfe Pints, ipijt 
(LmB CLmicul Libuiy)> 
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impict of the West oq the East was sudden and enduted 
for a very long time. Nothing can better dlustrite this than 
the way in which western ideas about women and certain 
western concepts of iemininity were imposed upon the 
East. Queens and pdnecsses became persons of cotv 
sequence and» though maniages might be dynastic 
arrai^cmenESt the Creek and Macedoiuan women &e/ 
quciuly governed by reason of a superior inteUigence 
and superior gifts. Weak and itidTccfual sons were on 
several occasions mainiaincd on the thrones of Syria 
and Egypt by brilliant mothers who became the de facta 
sovereigns. 

Fixed though the ait of Mesopotamia and the more 
remote East was, subjects and even types were taken over 
ftotn die Crocks and used anew, A little bronze figure, 
made about jjo bx, in Sparta (Plate Vlld), represents a 
young naked athletic girl, still undeveloped and boyish,* 
The figure was pan of a stand which carried a mirror and 
the ^il herself sunds upon the back of a toitohe, whereby 
the composition acquires stability. Some six or seven 
hundred years later there was made another little bronze 
representing a naked female, which served the same pur¬ 
pose as the Spa nan figure.* Standing upon a tortoise and 
with a fitment on her head, which carried a mirror, this 
Parthian girl gazes into a hand-minor held m her right 
hand and stretches out a long tress of her hair. While the 
Spartan child was unadorned, this girl wears a heavy 
necklace and bracelets. Perhaps she may be called 
Aphrodite risen from ihe sea, or she may be a votaress of 
that goddess, who is also Ishtar or Astanc, The type of a 
naked goddess had come to the Greeks many centuries 

^ Sec f . 
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before ftoni the East^utcimardy feom tlic very Mesopo^ 
tamian region in which rhis bronze was probably made. 
The Ishrar-likc subject has been altered and has become 
Greek in form, but anaiomically the girl, with her aquibne 
nosCf small apple/likt cheeks and btcasBi large hips ana 
heavy thighs is not Greek ai aU (Plate XXXi). Never, 
ihclesj, since Alexander's day the Persians and Panhiam. 
whose tings proudly adopted ihc official tide Philhelletic * 
strove to be as like the Greeks as seemed possible. 

Alexander's influence spread &r to the cast of Parthw 
into North-'western India, which remained undei Crec 
dominion until about lOO a.c. Then the political power 
of the Greek kings and upper classes vanished with the 
invasion 6 om Central Asia of tlic Saka Scythians, whose 
kings replaced the Greeks, But Hellenic culture an 
civilisation lasted on for at least another century, out 
aspect of this being the well-known Gracco-Into art 
best reptesented at Gandliara souili of the Kabul river and 
west of the Indus, The Buddha and Indian gt^s began 
to take their places beside the Olympian deities of the 
Giecks—especially on the coinage. A Saka king name 
Aifliscs, reigning about die time of the birth of ^krisi, 
put a voluptuous figure of the Indian love-goddess 
shmi on die reverse of his coinage, which bore both Greek 
and Indian inscriptions. The &ct that Lakshmi was at 
dial lime finiiliar to numerous Gtecks piay explain the 
presence in Pompeii, which Vesuvi^ overwhelmed in 
A.D, 79 , of an exceptional and beautiful Indian work oi 
art-one of the most startling finds yet made in that ludc 
city of surprises. Late in October 1938 the ext^vatms 
found, in an annex of the ‘House of the Four Styles , the 
remaim of a wooden casket which contained an ivory 
1 5« p. tr ff- 
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figure inches high of ihc Indian Lakshmi herself (PL 
XXXtf).^ As the finders did not make ii public for a year, 
it has remained little known to British scholars, deprived 
ofltaliui literature during the Second World War. 

The Indian Aphrodite, goddess of beauty, brtngci of 
good luck, mate of the god Vishnu, is in the hieratic 
attitude of a temple dancer; right arm raised and bent 
behind the head, left arm pressed to the body, the left hip 
thrown w ell out, the legs crossed at tire knees. She js naked 
but heavily bejewelled. A long swag of leaves is over the 
brow and falls down her sides; a jewel rests in the centre 
of her forehead; a heavy necklace droops between her 
breasts, and between the navel and the tiufns Hens' is a 
bell. Rings cover the fingers of the right hand, both forc^ 
arms and both shins. On either side are figures, male and 
female, their heads against her hips; monals, because they 
are only half the size of the goddess. This remarkable 
import &om ist-'ccniury India to Italy is unique, and older 
by over a thousand years than any other kaowm Indian 
ivory. There is Greek infiumcc in the figure as much as 
in the coins of the Saka kings of India, for her thighs have 
a Grcekdike length, and if die breasts arc heavy by Hdlerv 
isiie standards, they arc less *aggTcssive* than those of the 
little bronze Parthian 'girl with a mirror* just described. 
Moreover, there are things about Lakshmi’s face, the shape 
of her cheeks, eyes, and mouth that arc all Greek. 

Some discussion of the physical types which appealed 
to the ancient Creeks and of the features that they found 
beautiful in women must now follow, 

‘ t*hMO Bnicknunn, Mimich. S« Come Coid. Vn/fr^nf mtd 
iwf «L d, i9iH, Plue Si. Thoe pant o<l« evidence £at conudpoblc 
:nd< benvBcn tadii uuJ (be Medifenaneso. 
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Luciitir who flourished ibout wtoce man) 

brief but amusing essays and dialogues, one of the 
among them being a piece called Likenesses in praise 
of a young woman named Pantheia, niistrcss of the Etti' 
peror Lucius Verus. her name sugge^ve of ‘all^divinc* 
qualities. She was an Ionian girl, a citiiten ofSmyma, one 
of several localities that claimed to he the birthplace of 
Homer. For ilic dialogue Lucian invented iwo char^ 
lersi Lycinus, who—happening to meet a &icnd. Poly-' 
stratus—goes into ecstasies about a beautiful creature whom 
he has just seen. ”Doii^t keep calling up fancies of miia^ 
culous loveliness,’* says the latter, "but tell me who the 
young woman is.” ’’She comes from Ionia ” Lycinus 
remarks, "w'hosc cities have produced the feircst women.” 
Asked to describe her he protests that words would fail 
him. Hardly could those most famous painters, Apcllw. 
2^usis, or Parrliasios, hardly could sculptors like Pheidias 
and Alcamenes. have produced Likenesses to equal this 

girl of flesh and blood. ^ j t • \ 

With that remark a theme is set, for Lycinus (LykinosJ 
is really Lucian (Lykianos in Creek), who was in his 
youth apprenticed to a maternal uncle, an cxcellciit work'* 
man in stone, supposed to he one of the best statuaries. In 
a dialogue called *Tlic Dream’ he tells how he abandoned 
ihc family calling for a life of Letters.' He did not, how- 

^ S« Setmun, p- iQi t 
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ever, lose his iiuercst in the works of long-ilcad mastets, 
and 30 Lycinus, beginning with the Aphrodite of Cnidus 
by Praxiteles (Pbtc X VIII), staiu a Ust of statues of lovely 
goddesses and britigs u up to liis litile climax in which 
the imaginary sculptor, carving the ideal woman, would 
select futures of beauties as follows; 


Fivm thr Cnidun he ulers only ihe bml... ihe itTangemeni 
of tbe Kur, [be forcbcad. and die £ur lint of the brows jie la 
KiniLin at Pt air i fffct made them; and ui ibe eyes j 1k> that £?” 
to liquid, and iL die Lidc tiETU: SO' clc^ jn^ 'Ui'insonic-~dt2t too 
dull be reoined ^ Praxitrffs coiicdvcd k* But he will take the 
TtHind of the checks ind all tbe lore part of the Gice fiom 
Alcamencs and from Our Lady Apluoditc in the Cardcut^ 
so loo die haods^ die gtaoHiil wrists^ and the supple, tapering 
lingen shall come ftom Our L^dy tti ihc Oaidcns, But ihe 
ootEioui of the entire het^ the dclkate sides of % and the 
diapcly noK will be suppbed by the Lenmiim Aihem and by 
PheidiM, and that nusta will also hunish the meeting of iht 
lips, and the neck, taking these from hii Amazon (Plate VTH). 
Soiandm and Calamii ihaJl adom her with modesty and hei 
smile shall be grave and faint like thar of Sotandra, &om whom 
dull come also the ’ttmplidty and scemlincss of her drapery, 
cacccpt that she shall have Iict Ittad uncmeted. In ihe mcamre 
of her ^'cars, wluievci it may be, she shill agree most cLoscly wth 
the Cciidan Aphrodite: that, too, Pcmtcla may determine: 
What do you think, Pcil)' 5 ifami* Will the miue be b«auiilulr 

£tithusi^m giowi. Whatofthisgoddesii^irrsccJdUTing I 
'*Call tn the pointci^'" says Lycinus* "and la: them divitlc 
up the work I” She is to hxvt hair such ^ Euphtanor 
punted on the head ofHcr^* curved brows and diar &in£ 
(Rush on the checks which Polygnoius gave to his Cas^ 
sandra ai Delphi; Apelles tnust paint the body as he 
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painted Thessalian Pancaspc, the fim ghl^iiustrcss of 
Alexander the Great, and at this point the reader of the 
dialogue senses a subtle piece of flattery, for if Pantheia 
equals Paocaspc, then the Emperor Lucius Verus equals 
the god Alexander, The next remark adds to this. The 
bps, say's Lycinus, are to resemble those which Action 
painted in his ‘Marriage of Alexander and Roxane - 
Momcric epithets crowd in to bcauhly out Pantlicia, who 
is to have do&-lifce eyes, violet brows, and lo be laughters 
loving, white^armed, and rosy ■'fingered. 

But as for die girl hersdf, she suddenly smiles and 
Lycinus, her devotee, goes into raptutes about her tc«h, 
their whiteness, and perfect r^uLarity, and presently her 
voice is described: 


Tlic whole KtO£ of hn vdoc ii ii soft m can be; not deep, w 
iiWiocmhle a (nan's, oar wi}'high, w aiio be quite wnnuniih 
and wholly itrcngtlikis, but like the voice of a boy nill uiv 
maiLK. ddidout and winning, that gendy flealt Uno ihe cai 
so dm MU afiei she has ceased the sound abides. «naf 
idnnant of it lingtaiiig and HUing the can wish resoiunce, 
like an cdio that proloagt sound and k*vo dac soul with 
vague traces of hei wcads, hoiwy^vet and fidl of pcmiasiotu 

All this anistry is but a literary' conceit, since such com^ 
positc carving or painiins would produce a hotch/poich, 
not a work of art. Nevertheless, we may observe Lucian 
looking for the same beauties in woirunkind as men look 
for now. Another excerpt &om the work of an earlier 
writer^ provides a useful description of what may be called 
the ‘andent Greek Type' for both sexes. Antotuus Potemo 
in the tir^ century of our era wioic as follows: 
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Wlifit the HEllenJc atid Ionic race hm beto prtscEVHl in 
iu purity, is KpteuDtzuvQ mc aaturallj' big people, broad. 
uprigEit, CDmpact. whitt of dun, blond,,. with ycLowuhiiair, 
seft and luccty cut ly; die foRhfnd tqiun, w-tih ltp$ thin, the i mr 
svaighi, the eyes liquid with much light in them. 

This passage has been known to occasion some surprise 
because we lenJ to imagine—though wrongjy—something 
rather difTerent for the Creeks of lo^day. laiung as we do 
our impressions from certain familiar types—sprung from 
Cyprus or the Levant—who may speak modern Creek, 
though they have scam racial links with die old families, 
the peasants, sailors, and fishetmen of European Greece, 
Crete and the otlier islands, among whom classical features 
can frequendy be rediscovered, 

A bettci way of estimating die ptiysical characteristics 
of ancient Greek women—ccitairdy a better way than 
hearkening to the rliapsodics of Lucian about Pandieia— 
is the switching of one’s observation to representarions in 
carving, drawing and painting of the womenfolk of all 
ag^groups. Beauty Is a word which may now be employed, 
though with some reservation since it is a difficult word, 
for it has been maintained’ that between the aesthetic 
implication contained in a phrase like 'bcauttfu! rathe-' 
dral' on the one liand and the loose slang of a phrase like 
beaudful shootin' * on the other, there is the common and 
normal use of the word w'hich means simply ^sexually 
aaractivc*. 

W hen discussion centres around the appearance of 
aiiTactJve women a writer may use the words ‘fine’ and 
'beaudfor as synonyms, though if no question of seat' 
appeal in a work of an is involved, lie will do better to 

*By Clhic Bell, vlfiiisiS. ind by myietr, AfiXA., p. tM K, wIkk I lUQgeiud 
thjt the Greek wuitt hu iiic primjjy matnf^ 
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suck to *6nc'. Physucal attractiveness may somciimes be a 
dominant value in a pianre or scttlpture without in any 
way diminishbg its significance as a vfork of 
ciMttra sexual emphasis can domimte disagrerably m a 
tcprcsentaiion tlic vulgarity of which effaces all 
While the second simaiion was somciimcs present m both 
classical and Helicnisiic art, it was rare; whereas in o^ut 
day it is deprcssingly common. Indeed, oio« Gree ^ 
nesses of women show, according to the artist s capabihucs 
fieshness and beauty which matches them to thc^ag^t 
Greek goddesses in their eternal youth (PLae 

and old women were not often dcpiacd. Of the 
{brmcr a fine achievement of that HeUemsue an calle 
-^uch as portrays scenes from ordinary life—is a marble 
group of a litde girl riding a donkey which is in ch^e 
of a peasant with Aetlnopic features (Plate XXlXfl).^ She 
is a plump well^outished baby of three or four yean, 
sitting astride a saddlebag, tlic pockets of whit^ cantam 
some vegetables. The original was probably Greek- 
Alexandrian. Old women could be depiacd with scnsi- 
biliiy such as appears on a goblet by the Pistoxenos 
painter of about 470 B.c. (Plate XYhY whh the we^ 
old Thracian ‘nanny’ named Cerophso, and m a uf^siae 
marble figure’ of an old market woman, one ol tlic finest 
of genre works of an, perhaps of the and centuiy b.c. 
(Plate XXIXc). Tliis is full of subtlety for. tired thoi^h 
she is with age, she still has beauty in her focc and u is cl^ 
thai imuy years ago she once had the (igurc of a you u 

goddess. ^ r 

Quite young girls, boyish in form, w-w more he- 

qucnily depicted in Creek art than were babies and crones, 

. in OvU. and fonnd 
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Thcir likeness to boys was obvious; Jfbr» as Simone de 
Beauvoir ‘ purs it, “up lo the age of twelve the b’tile gii] » 
as strong as her brothers, and she shows the same mental 
powers; there is no field where she is debarred from en^ 
gaging in rivalry with them". Bcccllent eximplcs of such 
chddren are the two bronze figurines of naked Spartan 
girls (Piare Vile, i)* and a Unle terracotta from the Greek 
t^nUnd of a young dancet with a frncy hat and castanets 
(Plate XXVltf).* This entrancing little figure of the late 
4W century s,c. looks as though she had just stepped 
off^ tc^rink. Beside her one may set another cliild. 
slightly older, dressed in a formal Doric pcplo$,on her head 
a water-jar resting upon a porter’s knoi (Plate XXVlh).* 
She was found m Locris, north of Boeotia, and is a work 
of the sih century b.c. With her one may class a contem¬ 
porary drawing of about 460 B.c» on a famous cup by the 
Soudes painter (Plate XXi)*--the young girl trying to 
pick an apple just out of her teach. 

Girls obviously in their teens were much in fovour with 
>^se-painters and with sculptors. First of d,em all comes 
tliat perfect marble, the -Peplos’ hre in Athens which 

-1^ * loveliest of frec-standiug statues 

(Plate V). A work of about 550 s.c., dus combines 
tonnalism with Iifc-hke reality so that you perceive the 
moulding of her body under a woollen garment and the 
lift of htt breasts gives the iUusion that she breathes. A 
centu^ later a bronze worker made in Athens a com- 
panblc figure of a gi rl fostening her pcpios brooch on her 
Tight shovitdcr (Plaic Vli). A hicr^ wcD^ast copy which 
survives' once adorned the vilb of a Roman Repabbean 

' QT' til-, p- j, * S*e p. 75 ibovcL 
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mnijonaire. Another glance may be given at scvetal of the 
vase'-paintings of Atalanta mentioned in the last chapter* 
(Plates Xfl, XJ, Xn^), for these arc all types of athletic 
girls almost unclothed but for their 'biHni^likc wear. 
Two naked (^utes, one painicd^^ one carved on a bas^reb'ef 
—four centuries apart in cimo—'must serve to complete 
this btief sketch of young feminity amotig the Greeks. An 
Athe nian, whom we cdl the Foundry painter, produced 
about 480 B.C, on die suifoce of a drinjcmg^cup, a rcinatk>' 
able drawing of a fititC'girl with full and Irigh tip>tilied 
breasts, rtircussJit like her nose. Rare though such a forma' 
don may be, it occurs, and in some European countries is 
much admired (Plate XVj).* Her shon and rather lanky 
hair is that ofa slavc^irl, but recalls a coiffure not in&equem 
in our time. Tlic marble relief is a work of the 1st century 
B.C, (Plate XXIXi)* and represents a pair of lovers. The 
boy is given a satyr’s tail, a touch part humorous, part 
romantic, but they arc happy young mortals. Her long 
hair is caught up in a hasty knot on the nape of her neck; 
and, though tiiis is but a minor work of art, her back and 
tliigh and left arm arc graceful and alive. Auguste Rodin’s 
Lr Baiser in tire Tate Gallery is a composition even more 
erotic than the Greek precursor, and equal in beauty. 

Such is the wealth of presentation of young womanhood 
in Greek art that a choice of types implies selection from 
an embarrassment of riches. Goddesses must be taken into 
account as well as mortals, for the Greek always envisaged 
godltead in human guise. Single monuments have always 
much to tell, but at this point it will be simpler to observe 
rather ihan 10 analyse, and to look for certain physical 
features w'hich appear to be recurrcni. Hair, worn long 
by the &ce, is sometimes loose, someiimes in plaits, and 

* Seep. 140 C above. ‘See jt. ni ai»vt * New in Vtniee. 
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frequently dressed on the head in a great variety of styles 
which occuned contemporaneously. Faces arc round but 
not too full, eyes wide apart, the nose straight. But when 
on some vase-paintings and on some later sculptures fore¬ 
head and nose are set in a conunuous straight line, this is 
due to hasry drawing which developed into a convention. 
Yci this continuous profile line does sometimes occur on 
individuals of both sexes to-day, especially among islanden; 
but it is unusual. No betict examples of the Greek ideal of 
feminine beauty arc available than two heads both of 
which are held by some authorities to be otigiiuls from the 
hand of Praxiteles. The subjea is Aphrodite; the model 
was die celebrated Phrync.* The Kaufmann Head in 
Berlin (Phuc XVHI) was carved when she was still very 
youthful; the Petwortb Head (Plate XIX)* was made 
when Phryne, with whom Praxiteles remained in love, 
was a woman of about thirty. 

Necks are well proportioned in Greek arc, longish but 
not too thin; shoulders square, arms finely turned, long 
with neat wrists and upering fingers (Plates XVff, X VTi, 
X Vlltr, XXi). Gteek girls and women generally appear 
to have long bodies, and this is due to the fact that the 
breasts are usually set high, sometimes close together as on 
the baihing girls by the Andokides painter (Plaie X Vli),* 
or on tiic Ionian terracotta Aphrodite (Pbtc XX VtiB).* 
sometimes wide apan; but they arc normally shown as 
smallish or of medium si^c, which gives these figures at 
times a rcsendjlance to die %yptian New Kingdom ideal 
of beauty (Plate p*. An exception is to be found on an 
Atheiuan vase-painting of about 470 B.C. (Plate XlVd)* 
depicting a young woman naked and laying her garment 

* S« [1. 14S * En Lend Lmnfielcri CeUficiiou. ■ S« p. i z | atovt 
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on a chair. Her development, tinusud for a Greek since 
Homeric days, is more in the tnamicr of certain opulent 
figures famous in Holly«'ood. At exaedy the same period 
a difl^ni anist working in the maiuiet of the Brygos 
painter produced the figure of a gir( in the same attitude, 
but shaped in conformity with 5di>century taste (Plate 
XlVi).‘ Founh/ceniury ideals of feminine bodily beauty 
aic presented in severJ marble figures of Aphrodite^ 
Phryne after Praxiteles, and in a tcrtacotu of a woman 
resting in contemplative mood after bathing (Plate 
XX^.* 

Some early figures show a narrow pelvic srructurc anti 
small buttocks as though the artists had been more accuse 
tomed to depicting boys, bm this style changes to fuller 
forms somewhat Uier. Generaily legs ate long and slender, 
feet well shaped; but very dender ankles are rate. However, 
the young girl aristocrats on an Attic vase painted by 
Pdihinos about 500 b . c , are remarkable for beamy of both 
wrists and ankles (Plates X Vila).* 

The result of this brief survey of Greek feminine types is 
actually very remarkable. There are many and varied kinds 
of beauty to be observed, atid they all correspond to varied 
kinds of beauty commonly found among the girls and 
women of Europe and America to-day. Bui their ap*- 
pcaiancc and their shapes contrast msongly with those of 
women in the medieval world. The physitjuc which 
people admired in that world was quite diHcrent from d^e 
developed and healthy physique of the classical and 
modem worlds, and it seems d»at the same standard of 
beauty is shared. Few to^-day w'ould be found to cherisli 
tlic ‘Venus of WillcndorT (fig. 4); even fewer, perhaps, 
to cares the pecky-^faced, tuberculai types, doping of 

• Mow in BoUn. * Mow in ilvr Louvk, Paiu, * See p. tar ibovr. 
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$hculdi:r, pigeoEi^chesfcd ct«aiiucs with little piggy papi 
for brcists such as mctliarval ait portrays. The Hai sculps 
tured Queen of Sheba &odi Corbeil/ carved about a.d. 
ii8o, or the weird unhealthy nudes which Ctannch 
painted in the sixteenth century no longer attract. That 
%ure and those paintings are, of course, in their own 
class adoiiiable works of art. Bui the women, who 
inspired them had shapes that do not now appeal, while 
the women and girls of classical Greece had shapes that 
do* They lived a very long time ago and yet resemble our 
women. Something, however, quite ^cn to female 
humanity, and ihcrefoie to humanism, intervened for cen^ 
luries and affected a change in the physical as well as the 
mental charaacristics of western Eniopean woman and 
man. The w'ay of lift festered misogyny and the female 
body was denounced as something shameful. 

The vocabularj' of abuse between two persons of opposite 
sexes—lovers or spouses—can teach depths of bittcrticss. 
Unfaithfulness can be alleged in terms of exacerbating 
vabosity: hatred can employ a small armoury of Anglos 
Saxon monosyllabic words. Yet the storm can, and often 
does, pass. But the anailicmas of the Fathers of the Church 
were as marks of branding, ineradicable until death. 
Lovers can beg forgiveness both ways, and in the ecstasy 
of love they can forget. But when Saint John Chrysostom 
fulminated against one half of human kind, crying: 
"Among all savage beasts none i$ found so harmful as 
woman," then there was no forgiving, no forgjetiing. 
Woman became an outcast fot as long as Chrysostom was 
held in veneration—a very long time. 

It seems strange that the return of humanism—an iniel^ 
Icctual affair—should produce die return of former physical 
® ^^ow in the Pnh. 
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shapn. Faihion in an will nnt alone account fbt it and we 
must recognise that models and sitters began to look 
diffctCTU. Feminine creatures as palmed by Botticellj about 
T4S0 were siHl medizvai in outline and but 

Titian’s women a bare thlny years loiet were already both 
classical and modem. Between those painters there lies, 
as it were, a cenutylinc dividing the feebler types of medi^ 
zval beings &om thclt more robust successon. There had. 
of course, been lusty creatures before the t6th century, 
but they were exceptional; there were weaklings after the 
i6ih century, bur they have conrinucd to grow fewer 
in most European populations up to the present day. Men 
and women arc returning to the shapes of their antique, 
healthy ancestors. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Integration 


The Romans of Republican days were not in their social 
structures so very different fiom some of the Creeks as has 
been commonly supposed. Again the easy classification 
made by historians long ago, and still repeated, must be 
challenged. Women, and especially those women rather 
pompously labelled ‘mairons’, had—so it is irrclcvanily 
alleged—rather more considerate ireatmcni dian Aiheuian 
women, but less liberty than Spartans. But what about 
theit background i Too much has been allowed to pass as 
dogma about ancient Rome by reason of cenain Roman 
parochialisms amot^ some scholars who guided a fashion 
in Roman history; and the view is still expressed thai the 
ancient Republic was a tiesr of all the civic and domestic 
virtues, but that the later Republic became a den of evil and 
corruption which Swelled under the Empire into a palatial 
struaure of un definable vice. Things changed as the years 
moved on, but from the women's point of view they 
changed rtot lor rhe worse, but veiy much for the bctict. 
In the early days wc must note two very important matters. 
Firstly a girl was completely under her Chet's, a wife 
completely under her husband’s, power. She was his 
chaitel. and he had the right to kill her as he had the right 
to kill his children or any membei of his household 
staff. This was called, somewhat nuldly pcrlvaps, piitfh 
patesuif or ’fatherly power'. 

One observes that in Lord Macaulay’s most Victorian 
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and melodfainadc L^y 0/ Amtni ilijmc, Viigimas did no 
miudct. The Bard will h^vc it that the wicked Pamcian 
Consul^ Applus Claudiusp ca^ a Sechetous tyc on the 
gende schoolgirl Virginia and that he sent a minion to 
claim her as a stolen slave. Her fatheTp Viiginins. seeing osdy 
one way out^ drew her a little space aside and brote inro 
a long speechp some excerpts &om which deserve reeaUi 

Aiid in 4 diuigtd voice he spakCi ^Farcwclli weet 

etuldp faieu ell [ 

Oh! ho^' I lovtd my ikdingl Though stem I SLimpiirnei be* 

To iheCp thou knovt 's^ I was w. ojutti be u> tp ihet I 

And hpw my cbrlmg loved me! How gbd she to heir 
My (boistcp cui the threshold when I cime b^ck last year t 
And hpw fbe duced wiih pleasure tP see my dvk ernwn. 

And toot my sword hung it up» and bioLighi tne fonh my 

gcmml 

Now all those things are ovtr—yts* ad thy prett)' way^ 

Thy tseedirwotk* thy pfanhi thy maichfi erf old lays,,, * 

Vifginius looks at die wricked Panidan Claudius: 

^Thenme has come. See how he pomes his eager iiaud tliis way! 

See how liis ej« gjoai on thy grid; like a kitc^s upPis the prey I 
With ail his w^it, he linle dram, ihai* spumed, bcmycd» b<ic£. 

Thy father hath in hi* despair one feaifil ndugc left. 

He Uttle deems tliat in thii hand I clurrh what ^ od save 
Thy gcnik youth Eotn uinusand blowis, the pc^uonoTthe itavc. 

Yea* and fiotn mmdess evil, that ipm^h taum and blow— 

Foul oimage which ihou knowen not* which thou ihat oum 
know. 

Then clasp me round the neck once mcee^ and give lueotietnoec 
kisst 

And now* mine own dear lEcde girh ihcte is no way but ihis,*' 
With that he lifted high the seed, and smoii: bet in the tide. 

And £□ her blood $hc sank to eanh, and with one sob she died. 
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The appropriate rict which naimally fbHowed this piece 
of paternal exhibitiomsm is no concern of oun, but we 
observe that Virginius had an absolute right to kili his 
daughter if he so wished—even as a husband had the right 
to kill his wife. 

The second important matter to be noted concerns mar/ 
riage under the Roman Republic and its subsequent 
development m the Empire, and here we must take account 
of the devotion whicli the average Roman had to law* 
Indeed, the greatest of all conitibuttons of Rome to civilt/ 
sat ion is tlic insistence on taw and an elaborate legal system 
as the main means to the maintenance of civilisation* la 
obMr\'ing the somewhat complicated marriage forms which 
existed, grew, and became adapted to circumstances, we 
remnin aware of the greatness of this Roman achievement. 
Roman law deprived Roman women of the protcaion 
which a Greek woman—including any Athenian- 
enjoyed, and in Rome her life was one oflegal incapacity 
which amounted to enslavement, while her status was 
described as itnhtdlitai, whence our word. Naturally she 
had no say in public aJfairs or office, and was ranked as a 
petmanent minor. The three fonns ofmarriagic were known 
as {finftratio, eamptitt and irrw. The first involved a simple 
icligious ectemony in the presence of a Patrician acting as 
priest. The second was simply a hctiiious sale of the girl's 
person by the father to the husband. The third and sim¬ 
plest was based on the result of a year's cohabitacion. Tliat 
is to say, any couple being umnanied and cohabiting {or 
one year were automatically married. For sheer simplicity 
the nearest parallel is that which cjostcd unul recent rimes 
ill Scottish law, whereby two people staring in the presence 
of w'ltnesscs that each took the other as man or svife were 
automatically wed. All thtce forms of Roman marriage 
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were described a$ m mmi, whicli meant that the husband 
automatically replaced the f^hcr or other guardian, and 
that his wife came automatically under his patrk pottstas. 
Nevertheless, in time dilBcultles arose which led to tire 
woman’s comparative emancipation, for if the woman 
owricd property the father or guardian was found to be 
extremely reluctant to hand all this over to the husband, 
and therefore in order that these paternal relatives might he 
protected a new form of maTxiagc came in —sint manut 
whcrcundei property remained in the father's control and 
only the woman's body in ihur of her husband. And now 
it became necessary for the state to iutcrvciic, taking ad/ 
vantage of the conflicts between fathers and husbands in 
order to limit their rights, and specbl courts were set up 
to deal with questions of adultery and divorce. The Roman 
legalistic interest and skill inevitably enabled women with 
lire aid of sympathetic men friends to think out various 
ways of circumventing the law, and we find that under die 
Empire, when the laws still forbade adultery, some mar^ 
rted women openly had themselves registered as prosutuces 
in order to facilitate thetr iningucs. As in Greece since die 
days of Solon, so in Rome since the early Republican 
umes, prostitution was officially permiitcd, and in Rome 
there were tw'o classes of courtesans: those who lived In 
hipaitaria, and those known as *good prostitutes’, who 
practised theii profession freely, although legally they were 
not allowed to dress like married women. While they had 
considerable influence on an, fashion, and dress, they 
never received the enormous admiration and respect dial 
betairaif or ’girl'^companJons’, received in Greece, 

Under the Roman Empire die whole situadon became 
stabilised and thoroughly reasonable for women as a 
whole. For example, an Act of the Senate under Hadrian 
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conferred upon a. mother, (f she had three children and 
any of them died without issue, the ri^t to mhecit fiom 
each of d^em inicstatc, and fiom a.d. 178 onwards the 
evolution of family conditions was completed; children— 
not her male relatives—were the heirs of their mother, and 
she took a place of equality with the faiher. Finally, 
daughters inherited exactly like sons.^ Roman history $up^ 
plies a ptciuTC of women anaitu’ng gradually more and 
more liberty, a liiglier legal status, and greater power and 
influence. That is perhaps why the Roman matron t$ 
always drought of as a formidable figure. What, the ques^ 
don may ^ly be posed, enabled and caused so marked an 
improvement in the status of women within die patrh’ 
archal and man^controUed Roman Republic» There arc 
perhaps two answers to the questions in die first place, the 
influence of neighbours of Rome and early Latium, and, 
in the second, the monotonous frequency of wars. 

As for the neighbours of the Romans and Latins, in a 
tong, narrow' peninsula Like Italy these lay mainly m the 
noith and soutli, die former being the Etruscans, whose 
customs have already been discussed.' Latins might define 
Tuscan liberty as licence, bur Roman women learned about 
the possibilities of female emancipation. The other neigh'' 
hours 10 the south were (he inliabitants of many Creek 
cities of South Italy, which was known in andeni limes as 
Magna Craecia.and with these must begrouped the splendid 
and wealthy Greek communiues of Sidly. There can he no 
doubt that in all these Greek cities the cult of femininity 
was enihusiasdcaiiy pursued, since the types on the cUTTcnt 
coins virhich passed fiom hand to hand in those cides at 

* TW 4 dwtt, dev viii uivoviiut vmum iif iinDntn in ftomc. kc Simaoc 
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ihai time have a siocy to teU. We need to put ourselves into 
a frame of mind tike that of the ancient Creeks and 
Romans m order to realise the great impotunce of calm 
types in those remote times. To>^y we scarcely look at the 
coin which we take out of or put into our pocket of hand.' 
bag—save possibly to observe for a brief moment the pot/ 
nait of a young and beautiful queen upon 4 new piece of 
currency. It has long been to historians 4 familiar chat 
Creeks and Romans paid much attention to current coin, 
partly because minting was the only form of printing in the 
ancient world, and partly because coins, moving far out 
of the orbit of the issuing state, had a story—a propa' 
gandist story—to tell to the world widiour. Already in the 
6 th centurj' BX, numbers of Greek coins were appearing 
with heads of deities for obverse types; by the jth and 4th 
ceniurics bx. such presentariom predominated. Within 
the orbit of mainland Greece, the Islands, and Greek Ana^ 
tolia, the balance stands fairly evenly between the pictures 
upon coins of gods and heroes on the one hand, and of 
goddesses and nymphs on the other. Not so, however, in 
Magna Graeda and Sicily; for, although not all the coins 
of the Western Greeks bore heads as obverse or reverse 
types, since whole figutes or animals might occur, head' 
types did predominate, and those head'types were far 
more often of feminine than of masculine immortals. The 
coinage of a great city like Syracuse hardly ever displays 
a god, but shows coundess pictures of young girls repiC' 
senring tJte goddess Anemis Acethusa. The dry of Sege^ 
at the western end of the island, likewise conccntraied on 
feminine types. As for Italian Greece, when the greatest 
city. Tarenium, issued coins with hcad<ypes, they were 
almost always female, and the second bluest dty, Nco' 
polis, showed upon almost all its silver coins a head of tire 
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nymph Panhenope. The same rule is common to other 
great states of that region, such as Metapontinn, Vclia, 
Tcfina, and Hcraclca.* 

The occurrence of all these crrceptionally attractive heads 
of young girls representing goddesses and nymphs is 
evidence for the predilection of the Greek populaiion of 
South Italy and Sicily, and for us it h a clear sign of their 
cult of femininity. This, coming to Rome from ihc South, 
&om a region which all intelligent Romans held in high 
regard, must have had a subtle—and some stem Romans 
may have said insidious—cft^. 

Monotonous frequency of wars appears generally to con^ 
fer more power on women because in the absence of the 
master more responsibility falls almost inevitably upon the 
mistress of the household. Whether it be Agamemnon off 
to the siege of Troy, or a Sparriatc going to invest Messene, 
or an Atlrenian hoplite headed for Sidly and disaster, or 
Alcjcaudcr riding lo conquer the dusty and glittering 
East, the fact is clear that Clytaemnestra and Gorge and 
Lysisnara and Olympias gam immensely in power. And 
though the gallant soldier may ponder on ihe possibility 
of an ardent wilir taking the occasional lover, he will still 
fed his affairs to be safer in the hands ofhis spouse than in 
those of uncle, btodicr. nephew, or even son. Male tela'- 
tives were better not trusted with money and estate in 
Ancient Greece. Since the Romans were given to waging 
wars even more frequemly than were the Creeks, there is 
no manet for surprise that in Rome and Latium-^usi as 
&fthei cast-—the influence of women was steadily on the 
increase. Much of the power exercised by women among 
the Ancient Britons and Germans was due to the same 

^ ScT Sclinoft, 4S, 5a, 
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cause. And in the Middle Ages, even die splcnciic 
misogyny of the Church could not prevent chatelaines of 
castles from gaining a most improper control of affairs 
while their lords went off to OtHrdner to redeem the Holy 
Sepulchre from the Infidel. 

Though the principle is general, it is not, of course, 
universal in application. Yet one may observe that it took 
the First World War to give women the vote in Britain, 
and the Second to cnfifanchisc the womcti of Ftance, 
while in contrast that most democratic of free countries, 
Switaerland, unscathed by war for so many genera*' 
tiotu, is almost alone in refusing the vote to its female 
half. 

By about i jO b,C. various centres like the many Hellene 
istic cities, tlte states of continental Greece, the Greek kingi' 
doms of Syria, E^ptr Macedon, and Pergimum, the 
whole Rotnan-'Iialian peninsula witli Sicily and the fine 
Graeco'Roman culture of Provence, were all mingling 
into a nearly uniform civilisation, advanced, brilliant, un^ 
inhibited, stable, and balanced- Mankind was the measure 
of all things in this, the first age of expansive humanism. 
And, because the Hclleoi^c epoch was a good epoch for 
women, one observes that many influential and adnmablc 
women rose to power and fitme. Alexander s fotmidable 
mother, Olympias, comes first to oneY mind, and one 
thinks of die Berenikes and Arsinocs in Egypt, of Lamia, 
brilliant mistress of Demetrius die Besieger, of Queen 
Amastris, and of that Itghtdicarted assassin, Cleopatra, 
Queen of Syria, who on her coins was styled Queen 
Cleopatra Divine PlentyIn contrast are the solemn and 
virtuous Roman matrons with Cornelia, morher of the 
Crachi, as die most famed; and all of these m tlicir difier^ 
1 lAecbcbttt perMnifitdjSWfflOM of tbe Allium 
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cnt ways seem (o lead up to the most wonderful of all the 
women of antiquity*, the last Pharaoh ofhgypt, Cleopatra 
Vlf. Since one about whom a large volmne should yet 
again be wiittea must here be dismissed In two paiagraphs, 
we cannot do better than quote the story of her ending, as 
written by die greatest of her bVtng admirers; ^ 


Of die nuTuicr of her dcadi co doubi ilmuld tiow rzht, lor (i 
h knoH'n why die uifti an «p; iIk crurutc tklScd whenn k 
smick, IJw k was ihe divine ttiimstcr of the Suii'ijod, which 
raised in head ott the crown of Egypt to goaid die line of Re 
tom harm. Once die was done the anayed henelf in her ropl 
robes and put the asp to her Ineait; the Sutb^ had sa^^d his 
dauglutfr (rout heirg shamed by her ciicmirs and had taken her 
to hunself With her died liei two wotnen; of how many (JUkhs 
is It wiintt] diat their handmaidt disdained to survive them t 
So OinavuD''s men found them when they hmlu ini Clcopatm 
dead <Mi hiT couch of goU, with Iras dead at lier feet, and 
Ourmion, half'dead and trembling, trying to adjust the 
diadem upon licr head. Otte of die men hunt out : **lr ,vtU 
done. Chirmion T "Aye“ she said, “‘lii vitj- well" 

The andenr wotU had linlt pity for die fallen; and it iiad link 
for Cleopatra. The hatred which Romans fell fur her can be read 
at large in their liimiuie; but thmitgh that htciaiuie there runs 
IDO anothn’ fnJing. publicly recoidcd in the Fasti, and if 
Ottavtan's ptopaganda directed the hate, it did not create the 
fcar. Grant her all her ai'mcj and lies &tilii; gram that she 
wmmtncs foughi licr warfare with STupotuotiHr than those used 
by oten, ocvertbclcs it was the Victors ihmuclvcs wlso, 
thek will, raised the monuDictit which still wimcsei co the 
greatness in he. For Rome, who new condescended to fear 
any lution or people, did itihei tiinefciir two human beings; one 
was Hannibal, and the ihI> 7 was a svoman 
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In the m and 2nd cenimics of oui era there were famous 
empresses who shared, like Li via, Plotina, and Sabinat the 
burdens of Imperid adminiitration with their husbands, 
or even, like the two Eastern Julias—Domna and 
Mammea—^who ran the machineiy of government in the 
name of their inadet^uate sons. That part of historj' which 
takes pleasure in the scandalous pieSfrs to dwelt on lecher^ 
ous tales about Mcssalina or Poppaea, and to assume that 
their way was typically Roman. It thinks rather of the 
younger Faustina's amours with a gladiator than of the 
cldex Faustina's foundation of hospitals and orphanages. 
All this, however, is natural enough, for when Christen^ 
dom became the vehicle for conveying the history of the 
Pagan world, the former was happy to retain any record 
which might smear the laner; while any normal man 
would even Kvday iinagine himself as preferring a dinner 
engagement with Poppaea to one ViTth Plotina. The 
Graeco "Roman age both before and after our era seems in 
many ways strangely modem. One has to reflect on ihc 
fact that cIcctioD posters painted on the walls of Pompeian 
houses arc evidence that women proposed and supported 
candidates for municipal elections at Pompeii,^ and one 
remembers iliat in the greatest Greek city of Asia Minor 
Ephesus—social and religious matters came largely under 
the control of influential women known as Mistresses of 
the Robes.* Ephesus was the chief city of Ionia, and in the 
nc^hhouring province of Phrygia women were actually 
appointed to the responsible posts of monetary magistrates. 
Thus, in the city of Acmoncia during the reign of Nero, 
a certain Julia Seveta, functioning in that capacity, set 

* On [be of wnmen in Roirc inJ loly. *** Profowu j* OuiT, 
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her tinne on the currcni coinage; and in a smaller town 
called Siblia during die reign of Caracalla a lady called 
Ailiane acted in a similar capacity. In view of wbai was to 
follow a century or more later, this was a truly remarkable 
state of affairs. 

Alexandria was one of many places where women, a$ 
well as nten, taught in academies. There is a well-known 
portrait, painted about .4,d, too, and preserved appro- 
priarcly at Cirton College, of Hetmioiic ‘Craniimttke*— 
that is Sclioolmistress—her name inscribed beside her 
(Plate XXIII). Beside her one may observe the so-calkd 
poetess on a Pompeiian ficsco (Plate XXII), It is evident 
that letters W'crc the fashion for young women in the 
Hellenistic age, and to modem ey-es she may seem like a 
student ready to take down lecture notes. 

Greek an both in the early Hellenistic Age and in the 
Graeco-Roman ^rtod naturally carded on a iradition 
similar to that which had gone bciore. Painting on vascs^“ 
that admirable custom of an earlier age—no longer oo- 
cuned, for vase-painters turned over largely to ficsco work 
and other forms of art. In sculpture there gradually de¬ 
veloped a great mijcture of styles, and even in the most 
famous of all Hcllemsttc marbles—ihc Aphrodite of 
Melos, made in the mid-2nd century b.c, —there » a cer¬ 
tain pretentiousness.' There is nevertheless one minor 
an of this period which retains a great deal ofeharm— 
tlic art of making tetiacotra figurines. Several c.\ample3 
are iHiistrated, One is a little cult-statue for some girl's in¬ 
door shnne representing a naked Aphrodite facing, with a 
s^ Eros at her side (Plate XX Vmi),* The other is one 
ofthc famous T anagra terracottas,’ It is the figure of a young 
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woman dosdy enveloped in a cloak, the folds of which 
emphasise the curves of ho figure (Pbte XXVIIIjj). Little 
statuettes like dicse probably began to be made towards the 
end of the 4th century b.C,, and leprocni an entirely new 
attistic departure, for earlier terracottas had either been 
made for purposes of cult or for giving to deldes as votive 
offerings. Tanagea figurines, however, were household 
ornaments, the kind of object which a Hellenistic girl 
might have placed on the mantelshelf if there bad been 
such a thing. 

Inevitably the subtlety of foeling which the ancient 
world at this time knew towards women and girls is most 
definitely conveyed in the poetry of the period. Three gems 
may be selected from the Grerk AntbM^y^'' The &st was 
written by Dionysios the Sophist in the ind century 

RoM'gn], btr as a loic is, whu do you come to fell t 
tf Jt yourself or your roses i Or them and piuself as well t 

At about the same period various poets were inuiaring 
the manner of that famous writer Anacreon of long :^o, 
and among the imitaiions there occurs a Little verse called 
‘Beauty’s Power': 

Nature gave hoim to Gittlr, 

And hc»ls fhc gave lo horicf. 

And nimble licc^ a> nbbin; 

To fiom migliEV' grinden, 

And fins sbe gave to &bcs; 

To birds, ibeii wii^ Ibr flying. 

To meii, v'isc undentanding. 

Had ilit ibfgcpcteii womco" 1 

» Trandated by F, L, Lucas, Qmk Fatty fir Bmjmstt, i9it- 1 fallow 
Lucsi* (Lung of these poac. 
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Aii» no f—she g|i,vc them 
lancad isf iHcId ittd buckkr^ 
In place of pikes and bnc«. 

foe atird s^’ord ife ^vokcr 

Tlun 1 pretiy woman . 


For ihe ist century BX. we have some verses by a poet 
BAmed ThyilloSt called 'The Oead Dancer*. 

Arimon^ jo %wi& once to ios4 tieues cufliog 
And hex caitaiw tkii lanlcd in praise of Cybcle. 

beneath ihc piiit^bou.g|u lo the honied miuic 
whirbng. 

She that Would mbc no waiCT* as she fm winecups 

three, 

R«tx here EKtieatb tht clmErcf>ihajdr; now hq mote lovtn 
Gladden hex huttp no vigils of maddened mi dnig ht hotita# 

A long lanrwiTlh all tevelSp aD follict! Now cafilj coven 
The «md head that ones went brighE whh witatbed Rnwu 
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Tlic girl Aiisuon dinwd, tossing her tresses* Her tun^ b 
a diDiinutivc and therefore cmodonal; an oddly aiisto' 
cmtic name meaning best one’; bui. since best is 
dearest, why not say it means no mote than and as tnuch as 
Marling*. The Greek poet was saying—a Uttle wistfully: 
“My darling danced under the pine/bonghs, happyi but 
now is dead. A long fatewel!” 

And a long farewell to happiness for almost all girls and 
women was &ced soon to come, for real hostility to women 

was on its way. ^ ■ l 

At this point in our story about women in antiquity the 
reader will appreciate fully that I Iravc been obliged to 
combat certain views, rashly though commotJy held about 
the Greek world and the social standards within it. In the 
process of doing this^ with the help of much-'neglected, 
evidence. I have naturally laid stress on the better asperts 
of life and customs. Yet I know well that every century in 
man’s history—Greek to modem—had and has its dark 
comers, its skeletons clacking in cupboards, hs seedy and 
Sordid miseries. And whenever or wherever such things 
were or art in existence, there is found cidier the agitator 
or the ideaUst to clamour for a change—and society wrll 
always find the idealist the more dangerous of die two- 
Under die glittering exterior of the Graeco'•Roman 
world in the ist century of our era there lurked as much of 
poverty, fear, and beastliness as pervades the world ttvday. 
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But the Empitt w^s wcIL'mtegrattd and argauised that 
zn agitator could do nothing* except at the very highest 
Iml, as when he thought, and his army diought, that he 
would make a better auEocrai than the currcni emperor. 
The idealisu by contrast, sought and ibund human 
material greedy for protntses and prophecies, not on the 
ambitious powerful heights, but in the depths where 
hunger nagged and hope expired because any sign of 
divine benevolence did not appear. In fact die idealist 
found the same material to work on as the earnest Marxist 
finds now among depressed humanity. 

Round about the middle of the tsi century of our era a 
new, idealistic, and Utopian coucepdon of the cosmos 
began to exm upon the civilised world a slow, levelling 
pressure, as of an iron passed over line bnen. The content 
of this unodrcjal and unpopular concept, though ofjeuish 
origin, was leavened by Hellenism, and it arose from the 
example, precept, and teaching of Jesus of Naiareth. who 
was crucified outside the w,dJs of Jerusalem at the age of 
thirtyn^hree in the year a-D, jo, and was claimed by His 
followers to be the unique divine mamfestation on earth. 
Prom our point of view what matters is this; according to 
the received Gospels, ti is clear that Jesus was a feminist 
lo a degree &r beyond that of His fellows and foUowcn. 
An early public appearance v.'as at a wedding; there are 
parables and episodes—not always clearly difFetcntiated— 
with women as central hgurcs: the widow seeking her 
mite, or giving it; the woman of Samaria with the outlook 
of a Greek girbeompanion; a Imlc girl, Jairus’ daughter, 
brought back to health; the woman with a ‘bloody flux 
who touched the hem of His garment; Mary and her 
sister Mattha; the "woman taken in adultery**; another 
who bathed His feet in perfume and dried them with her 
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hair; His Mother and rhc women ai che foot of the Cross; 
the opened tomb discovered by Mary of Magdala—the 
twentinh chapter of the Gospel according to St. John i$ 
pure poetry. From the youngest to the oldest, from little 
clitldxcn—half of them presumably litdc girls—whom He 
bade His followers to leave beside Him, up to the sick old 
woman, St Peter's mothet/in.'law, whom He cured, the 
Messiah was ever concerned with females as much as with 
men. No other Western prophet, seer, or would-be rc^ 
deemer of humanity was so devoted to the femimne half of 
mankind. This cannot be too much emphasised because 
of the perversities of doctrine which ensued among male 
creatures professing nor only to adore the First and Third 
Persons of the Trinity, but also to imitate (he example of 
the Second. 

The observation has frequently been made that a begin^^ 
ning of somewhat nonsensical amiTcminism was due, in 
the first instance, to Paul of Tarsus, though subsequently 
odicrs, taking up the theme, wrote fat more ungraciously 
about women than ever Paul had done. Several factors 
require consideration; tlic background of Graeco ■'Roman 
civilisation, with its real respect for women; the legal 
status achieved by women and their ability to fill respond 
sible posts in civil life; the continuing love of ftnnale 
beauty expressed alike by poets, painiets, and sculptors; 
and, lastly, a freedom in matteis of sex—tardy indulged 
to excess—-inljcrcni in a society uninhibited at alt class levels. 

For a variciy of reasons, all this really appears to Iiave 
been repugnant to Paul of Tarsus. Conceivably the cir^ 
cumstanccs leading to his conversion Itad sumetlimg to do 
with his attitude, since he witnessed the death of Stephen, 
the protomaityr, a young man of great beauty,^ and his 

*AttS1iUlS- 
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mind could have been lempoiarily unhinged by die iighE 
of the lonurc. Indeed, It seems likely that Paul and Plato 
had something in their mentah'ties which was alike. Thai 
the forntet preferred male society seems beyond dispute as 
much as the {act diai he shrank from anything like women 
in authority. It has been suggested that the time which be 
spent in Ephesus between a.d. 52 and a.d. 54 had some' 
thing to do with crystallising his attitude to women. In 
such circumstances, Paul, a genius in rebellion against 
society, was bound to run into trouble: and letters he 
wroteEom Ephesus prove that he spent sotne time tn prison 
and believed his life endangered, though his Romau 
citizenship assured Itim of relative immunity. If he WTOic 
some of those letters from prison, a good deal becomes 
clear; and a number of modem scholars hold that, while 
in confinement there, he produced two letters to the 
Cotinihians, as well as a letter to the Colossians, and a 
letter tio Philemon about a runaway slavt'boy. 

The letters to the Cotinthtans seem to reveal certain prc' 
occupations thar troubled Paul during his cotnpotativcly 
long residence in Ephesus, He had worries about money, 
idols, sue, and female libeny, and indeed he was most 
upset about sex and female libeny because he observed the 
absolute freedom, greater than anywhere else, enjoyed by 
the women of the city, and of all Ionia and Phrygia. But to 
Paul it all seemed great wickedness; and,endowed as he was 
with itifmite courage, he dared 10 denounce it. His feeling 
came through in his letters from Ephesus to the churches 
of his fotindaiton. Thus to the Corinthians he wrote: 

To d» untnattttJ ind to widows f would uy thii: it u an 
eicellcfa iliing if, tikf me, they ranaiQ ai iKcy are. Yet if they 
cuitkfic CGEttiin, let them for it is bctio m miny fhan e0 

burrs [wiih pjoioo], * * * 
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L« thoac who hivc u-ivcs !ivt as if thcj had Donc^; let 
mounicn live a$ though they were not mourning; let the joyful 
live as if they had no jpy- 

Man ough* no® to covet hu Iicud, fbf he rcprcsciua the like^ 
ntis and supremacy nf Cod; but wnntm represent! the 
supreniacy of man, Man was not made from wotnan^ wotnan 
wm made liom man; and man was iuk crcaicd for wotnaii, but 
woman for man, ThetefoKt in view nf the angels, wodian muH 
wear a symbol of subjecnon oa her head*.., k tt proper for in 
unvoted woman to pray ro God £ 

Women must kmp quid ai gaihmnst of the chuich* They 
arc mx allowed Co speak; they muK uke ^ suhordmatc plafc, ai 
the Law enjoins* IT ihcy w^am my infotmaiion let them ask 
foot husbands at home; it k diigracefol for a womaji to speak 
in church. 

Aad to the Cobssians: 

Wives, be lubject tn your htisbands; chat h your proper ducy 
in the Lr^d. 

Hiisbmds* love your wives^ dn not be hwsb to chetnf 

For Paul was indeed a misfortune withdrawing 

man's intense &om h<avcnly things. Yrt» in spite of all 
this, it would be a mistake to ovtrstress Paul's preoccu^ 
pation with inescapable misogyny, even If ii was pan of 
his own niake>'Up. He, the Apostle of the Gentiles, pro-' 
duced long passages of superb writing which have ever 
since inspired mankind. But there were two disturbing 
aspects in the historical frame of his day, the first being 
Paul's belief in the historicity of Adam and Eve,’ and his 
consetjucni preoccupation with *Sin*. He failed to perceive 
that the doctrine of Original Sin, Hung at the Gracco" 

t Tlie cttif^uni lee llwMiif v, li £; t Ctmihim *v, it 4j: 
t Tim^ li. I }. 
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Roman world where it was an alien doetiinc, enabled a 
man to accotim lot die unplcasamries of his enemies and* 
indeed, of anyone whom be did not much like: an easy 
and hypocritical manner of judgment being provided by 
the doctrine. The notion of a communal guilt founded 
in ancestral sin is rather an ancietii Jewish than a 
Creek idea. You cannot read history selectively, treacing 
some events as though they had never been, so a famous 
modem Jewish writer* maintains, and if you arc of 
Chnstendom you may not isolate only gentle aspens of 
the faith while you dismiss brutalities with some phrase 
like "Of course, that was not really Christianity!” Why 
not—men have asked—repudiate willingly the awful errors 
of the Church in history * The villainous attitude of some 
of the Fadters to women, embittered rhcoiogical quartels, 
cruel Popes, the savage treatment of Cathats and other 
heretics, the anti''Semi tic ravings of Luther, and the iron 
rule of Calvin are all part of itistoric Christendom and to 
ignore them—says this authot—is utterly dishonest, Per^ 
haps he is right. 

The otlter disturbing aspect in the hisioncal background 
of (he ancient world w-as this; as the Church inaeased in 
influence within the Roman Empire, it canied along with 
it the corpus of Pauline writings, and the implicit suborn 
dination of the female. The dislike, even the haired, of 
women grew to be pathological. The subject is thoroughly 
unpleasant, ya may not, on that account, be ignored. But 
I prefer to set it forth by a quotation frorn another writer— 
Simone de Bcauvoii^^—whose authority in this matter rc^ 
mains uncontroverted, 

* Oufls Singn, Ci&rijlifn Failsirf^ Cotlu^ 1^4 

» Op. pp- la+C Whm she n-twei "Chtiminiiy" I would ifc-iice *ihf 
ChufcbV wh^ IS ului iljc nally 
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It li OiuAUnity wksch itivesu woman mrw whh Itigbicnii^ 
prtsdgc; fear of die other wx b one ofthc fonm aijumed by the 
anguish of iiun^ uneasy consacnct . . . Evfl is ^ alisohicc 
reality; and the flesh is till. And^ ofeourse* since woman rc.^ 
[turns alwi)^ itic Odier, ti is not heUi ttoi redpiocally oule and 
female ate both flesh: the fksh is for the Chmiian ihe hostile 
Otif?—precisely woman. In her the Chrisuan finds tncamaied 
the tcmptaxjon of the wofcid* rhe flesh* and the devil All die 
Fathers ofihe Chttrch iruEisi on tbc idea thai she led Adam into 
liiL We muB quote Tmullian [end of second eenturj' Avi> 4 t 
'^Waman I You arc the g^cv^-ay oF die devil You pertuaded 
him whom the devil dared not attack dtfectly. Secauic of j'ou 
the Son of Cod lud to die- You should always go dressed m 
mourning and in rags-** ^ - # Chtisum liEcratuic [ofienj itin^ 
to enhance the disgust ihai man can fed for ’iv'oman, Tcmtllim 
defines her as "a temple built over a stwei"'*,. * Sr Augumne 
[a+d» ^54-430] called anmnon whh horror to the obs^xne 
commingling of the sexual and excictory organs: ft 

urritdm Up to die crud ofthc t-^th ceniury the ihto^ 

iogUtis, exetpr Si Ansdm. considered that accoidini; to die 
daadne of St Augusdne odgitul sin ti involved in the vay hw 
of genetadorL! “Concupiscence is 1 vice .,, human flesh born 
through it If a dnfii! fleshwncei St Augustine^ “The union of 
ihe smcd torumits odginal sin 10 die child* bciug aecompankd^ 
since die FjU, by concupiscence.* 

None will deny the prescnci: of anrifenuntsm in Impoml 
Rome as well as in Old Christendom. Juvenal’s Sixth 
Satire befoken& a rabid hatred of the other sex* Yet 
Juvenal is offset by Horace and TibnltuSp and especially 
by Ovid with his enchanting Art oj Live. Wc hear of no 
antidote to the phobias of Tertullian and Saint Augustine* 
For too long the Roman Government made the mistake 
of not taking the Church's missionary movement seriously* 
At litst it seemed no more than an odd Jewish sect* and k 
itiitaied the atithotities mainly by its nonconfonmty to 
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ocruin usages and by its categorical refusal to admit the 
validity of any other religion whatsoever. Periodic perse*- 
cuiion—often half-hearted—only encouraged the sectaries, 
and the Roman administiaibn had as little knowledge of 
the sea*s misogyny as it had of its belief in the alleged ^FalJ 
of Man’. This is undetsiandablc, since the Church ap¬ 
pealed in part to slaves and the very poor, and in part to 
the hourjiccifief among whom its special attraction was often 
ftlt by elderly women who, despite some wealth, were 
disappointed with wliat life had had to give them. The 
anu-feminism of the Fathers svas not, to them, impoitant 
because they took it to apply to their female juniors. If 
modem parallels arc to be sought, one may imagine a 
somewhat odd pattent within a religious frame holding the 
promises of Christian Science for the rich and of Marxism 
for the poor. Tliis iucomparible partem won through to the 
overthrow ofihe ancient Paganisms because its exponents 
early developed an executive and directive priesthood 
modelled on the adminisiraiive stxucrure of the Roman 
Empire. The Imperial Civil Service was paralleled by die 
ecclesiastical hierarchy because the appeal of the Church 
was primarily operative among city and town-dwellers in 
the midst of whom a Church could assume administra- 
lion, once the new' faith had been legalised by Constantine 
in A.D. 313, The very word pj^ertt means ‘country- 
dwellers', the people who long remained faithful to the old 
Cods, but on hostile lips pe^oiiut was a term of scorn— 

'yokel’ or ‘bumpkin’. Fortunately for themselves the coun¬ 
try women and gitls in their churchless villages found little 
to amact them to a religion engrossed with sin, and there¬ 
by ready to condemn them. 

The final revolt and abolition—in Hadrian’s reign—of 
Jerusalem, together with the last of the original apostolic 
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commutucy llviag chcrc, put an end to primitive Christian^ 
ity, but Icfi the Jews, now dispersed through the Empire, 
and gene rally town/dwcllcrs, to come under the Church*s 
influence. Great numbets of them probably became mem' 
hers, and among those w'ho did not an anti'ieaiiaist amV 
mdc was taken over, the evidence for diis being found in 
certain Talmudic writings of tire time.* From every side 
things grew grey for women and thert social status, save 
among the tire country people—who must have 

included many inanicukte folk, passing their lives in their 
own quiet ways, untegimented by dogmas and uticn' 
slaved by obsession with sin. This was espemUy true iu 
Mcditcrtanean lands, tvhich never quite shed the gentle 
simplicities of tolerant religion. Sicily, with its remarkable 
mixed population—Greek, Phoenician, and Saraccii” 
was one land where ancient ways lingered long, as has 
been proved by the discovery at Piazza Armcrina, in the 
heart of the island, of a great country house, rich in splen' 
did mosaics, the home, from about A.D. jjo to 1070, 
when the Normans invaded Sicily, of a line of wealthy 
landed noblemen. It is safe to infer that they w ere people of 
the carljcr faldi; for the mosaics are pagan, and the remains 
of the house contain no Christian indications whatsoever. 
Perhaps ihc most interesting, ceitainly the most sensational, 
of the mosaics depicts eight young females indulging in 
exercises (Pbtc XXXH). They arc running, using dumlv 
bells, playing with a large ball or twirling iaus, but tlic 
truly remarkable thing about them is the fact that they arc 
represented as naked but for small bands of cloth which 
cover the breasts and the groin.® in fact, they w'car the same 

' C. Rittizy Tiylof, tp. (*(., pp. ±44 C 
S«e iIjc niffnati tjrdm Nitetf December ii, wji, and .Hlmch S, isjpi- 
A H^tnaiuBuiuh gta*, Srim^ofuaiiiuiFFe ^irhic kiuMi itiUtijcd, discarded 
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kind of protecdoQ as appears on the Jigurc of Ataknta 
shown on an Athenian vase of the 5th century B.c. 
(Pbtc XIo). U is surprising to find that the ownet of 
this great Roman villa and the men who worked for him 
showed a total indifference to the Church's ethics as 
applicable to females. The picture of life lived among 
country people m central Sicily, where giik could still be 
gay, happy, and naturalt may console to a small degree 
the historian who meditates on the general miseries of these 
Limes. 

Monasticism dealt the final blow to the cisitisaiion of the 
ancient world, beginolng in £gypt as early as about A,D. 
385. and in the West aboui Aa>. 370. On this topic the 
ptonouncemems of Edwaid Gibbon still hold tire field and 
remain, but for a very few small matters, unchallenged, 
since he devoted much time to ihe study of this subject,' 
Typical is liis rendaing of comments by Rutilius Claudius 
Namantianus (r. a.d, 414) on die monks of Capri: 

The vi'hglc uLinJ is ffllpd, « riihcr deded, by men who fly 
Ifom iht lig^hlk Tlury izall th-ririMK'ts , on 

tlw)' thonic fo Uw withdui ifiy of ihdi aodom. 

They ftjj tic gifn of fortune, from the iipprehcmion of losing 
them; Aud^ lest ihej' shoulcl be miser^EjItp they cmbrarc a lile of 
voliiotut)' wtetchetbuos. How abiurd is ihcir choice 1 Ihjw per-^ 
vetx ihdf urMlcntafitiingl to clteaJ thceviU,, \^ithour bciug; Able 
to mppon the blessings of the hurtun condiuoii. Either this 
incUachaiy ntAdocss h die effect eif iliscasc, 0£ else the 

ber^wi A-D. 60 icd wjs in Oc^oba 1353 bjtely 100 frnni the 
Temple of Muhw m rhe Qiy oTLoiidfin^ in a widt fiiJl of watet^bgged cliy 
A^'fiieh frcKrved the elothp See Thf Tms^ 4- Such r 

merit wai worn uw from Any wuh £br cuixcalmfia, bm to prucen the bcun 
duEiiig fuenuom ex&eiie. 

* The mjun passages are tfl DfditK mi fill (WotW's Cktiicl)* hi, pp. 4|i f, 
£4lf ^7?* iv- pp. 61L 
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jaou&nra of guHl urgtt ihcse unhappy men w tjsetcbe on then 
own bodies the conurci w'hjch jie inRicted wi ^^l5^l^w slives by 
ihc band ofjusdcL 

It was not long before a moimstic life was also made 
avaiUblt in Egypt to Eemates, and that m no small num^ 
bers; 


The tcucly and populous cicy of OxyrincfiiHt the sesi of 
ChmtLiTt orthodoxy! hid devoted the temples, the public edi^' 
and even the Tjjnpactf to pious and cltmtahle uses| and 
the bishop, xvho ought pceah in twelve dtutchc?* compiued 
ten thoLiSind (cmalrs^ and iwcnij' tliousand miicSi of the moiv 
isdc piofessioo. * *. The cietlylotii maid was berrayed by vanity 
to violate the kwi of natucc; and the ^^3lIon aipiied to ijm^* 
wy pcrf«doni, by irnoimcing the vimia oE domadc life. 
Paub yielded to the pmuiiive £liX|ucnec of Jeromej and ihc 
profane t iT le of niothct^tn'iaw of Cod icmptcd tliat ilLuKdotu 
widow to consecrate the virpnit)'^ of Ikt daujjhtcr Eustochtum^ 
* - ^ Such rare and tUusinouS paiiicnES were ceLebtated as the 
glory and example of their age; but the mnnaneries w-ere filkd 
by a Crowd of obscure and abject pLebebni who gamed iti the 
clobtrr much mme than they had lacriGccd in the vrortd. 
Peaaaiiii, sbves, and ffiechanks might escape h:om poveetj’ and 
cotnempc to a safe and honourable profanonj ^hosc apparent 
hardships arc minuted Eiy cuJtDm+ Esy popular appbusei and 
by ihe sectci tebxaiion of dtictpline. . , * Bni evay age of the 
chmch has accused the liccntioumess of dcgenctate nuankt, who 
no temembeted the object of ihcir instiititjoni embraced 

the vaiit aitd teturtu] pIciHitei of the wotUl which they had re^ 
flounced, and scandalously abused the riches Vf^hich had been 
aerjuired hy the austere vitTues of iheir toiindeni+ Thcit natural 
descent from such painful and dangoious virtue to the coimrion 
vices of Emmaiiity will not. perhaps, eacdte mudi ffid or mdig^ 
uajctDn in tlic mind of a philcHophcr. The levcmh Ceno'a] 
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CoUBCit ptohibittd tbc crectioa of dciubk or ptiomucoout 
moiustoics of both uxcs; but ii appears liur the piohibltiaD 
wai tUH cflwuaL 

ClcarSy tlic Hesh h«ld lo be an abominatian;, and in 
a inan^'inade world the flesh was ihc other scx<—woman, 
the temptress, The story of The Fall as given in Ctnesis was 
accepted as history because men had become disposed to 
accept it* There was soil—^and there always wiH he—prO' 
pared to accept the seed of sexual discord. Whether or no 
I^aul of Tarsus put to l>is followers and converts Iniattm* 
ally a block of anti^-feminist teaching is something about 
which w'e are never likely to be certain* He could not 
foresee that his every sentence would be treasured; but, 
intentional or no, his teaching about women as interpreted 
by his successors continues even tevday to shock thoughtful 
persons. Those who reHca on tlae subject, fiom the late 
Frank Harris to Simone dc Beauvoh—however diverse 
their backgrounds may be—appear in accord on this 
subject, and we may begin by quoting the latter, since she 
is both the most brilliant, the most learned, and the besu 
inibnned of our authorities: 

£t Fjtil ajoirted ulf'dlacirmnn md ducreiion upunwEineti; 
he hued ibc mbetdinatToD woman ro mao upon both fiic 
Old and ibe New Dtspenuiiniu, * * * In a Kligion that holds 
the Hsh accursed wonun becotius the dcviTs mmi fcadul 
ttmptadon.’ 

John Langdon Davies, despite a Catholic bias, can only 
deplore: 

ti ii clmthai whatevD else to fats own lit andcxpccijcniCt and 
in hit UhTi iniimale piydic>lt>^ moulded St Paul's anitude lo 
' Simom d; Etuuwit* ey. p. tao. 
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wooufij be u.'ai deeply influenced by j Itteijl belief in the Aory 
of tMJi’i fall Mid alw by a literal belief in tbe story of woman’s 
CKatlof] finni man’s side; and alihough we are tempKd to crili' 
ci« S( Paul, sicf* It was diiough him tbit the d&asiw ani> 
tude towards womtm was flaally expressed in the CaihoUc 
Chuicb, we miiH icmcmbet that U was necessary that of&cee 
should come* The atniiide was not simply lhat oTonc TniOi bwt 
of a sage in mankind's development. The lival seen which 
struggled with Pauline Chriiiliiiity had linle w noUiing better 
10 ofitf woincn.' 

As for the AmericaK Dr. Ashley Montagu, at the risk 
of ofTentling the devout among his fellow countiyinen, in 
all honesty he is driven to ^rot^, if tactful disapproval of 
the Pauline hostility to the feminine * 

Frank Harris, Victorian and Edwardbn, an extravagant 
/idwfwf, brillianit <]uick with his pen, a devout Christian, 
scallywag, has comments fiom another angle. 

There aie two essential dcsites in mam die one ii (or food, the 
other for leproducdon. While both ate impenous, ibe one Ij 
absolute necessity; the other, to same ewem, advcfuititnis. But 
while the desire tbr food is necessary and donunant, it has very 
little ID do wth the higher tsiiure, with the ntimi or soul, 
whereas tbe scx^ige iS connected with everything tweei and 
noble in the peraonality. It is its itself the source of all art; it is so 
imiinaiely one with the love of Uk beautiful that it cjimot be 
separated from h. It is ih« origin of dl affeeriani. It 

etiEiblci faibcthood and rncrthcrfiood, and h m vny 
tniih the reot of the soul ii«lf and all in aspitaiions- 
Now if ttligjtm had set melT to tesnain earing md dtinkmg, 
and to msdet immiinl all descripdoia of funing ot of evc^ 
possible pleauit of the palate, h wMuld bisx been whhin ns 

‘ J, Liugdtjn Davia, ap. p. 

* Aililey Mouugu, Tbt Nttwrt! SNpfiif/tty 9 p. 
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iighr« Doaor$ icll us qlcd commanl)'' dig thtir graves wMi 
their teeth. The sad resutes ofioo much cotiog and drickiDg aie 
seat un dl lidcs... * Alotmvct, no onii gea any-thkig ftom 
ing and ddnUng but the mae seosuous gradficadan; they are 
not conrtorfcii with any^ of the higher momcB of our nature. 
[Religion csuld have condemned iiidnigciwc here, it uxoit to 
me, in the inD$t anl^^t vr^)\ jusitfiifd. 

But iiiiicad of that. Chmtianityi mainly becanse of Paul* has 
artadked the teaual deitre and has tried to condonn tt rocK and 
branjch« It di^einV preadb moderadaD hnr a$ it dioutd bui total 
abrutUTice; and condeinni every sexual provocaiian and all 
scpsuotu desnesas if they were contnit)- tohuman nature instead of 
being the very Rower of the wud. If Paul had been a dyspeptic^ 

QT even of weak digesdon^ there is rmll doubt that be w^otild 
have condemned any immoderation in eating and drinking 
instead of imtal indulgence. And what a dideTenec dus would 
have made in all our li™* and how much more rational ordi^ 
imy Chtittian teaching would have been.' 

George Bernard Shaw, however^ remains ^hc most 
devasiaiing critic of Pauline rdigion, and his views rested 
on his sincere admiraiion for the historic Jesus. In St Jmi 
(19^4) be supplied a damning piauic both ofihc medyEvaJ 
Church and of die Holy Inquisition. But behind this lay 
the teflemom expressed both in the play AttircrUf and tb^ 
SJm and even more in the preface to the play.* 

Paul began by ditcuidicg Man u lie tSi and snbsiituttd a 
pomilanc w^hicfa be called Adam. And when he was askrdp as 
be fimcly must have txen in a world iw w^botly mad^ whai had 
become of the natural man, lie replied^ '*Adam h the naimal 
man". This w^as confusing to umplctotis, because according fo 

* 3fy and Vd. iii (xit49)t P- tj. When Harrii writct ^Cltrlfttiniiy' 
he means whai 1 am calling ^ChrutendDm*. 

* Fiisc publiihcd tgto^ Penguin cdiiion 
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(nditiDn Adam was cctainly the lume of the naiUBl man as 
atated in the garden of Eden. ... The Eden Hoey prodded 
Adam with a sin: (he ■‘otigitial an" far which we we all 
damned. Baldly Mated, this iceim lidkiUoui; nescihcless it 
conesponds to jorncihing actually extHedi lux only in PauTs 
consdouiDcss but in om own. The miginal sin was not the 
eating of the forbidden fhm, hut the consciontncis of sin which 
the 6 ult produced. The ttiomcm Adam and Eve tasted the 
apple they found themselves ashamed of theit smmal leUtion, 
which uniil then had seemed qiuce iimoctnt a> them; and 
ibetf is no St^dng over die hard fact tliai this sh ame or state of 
sin has pedsted to this day,.. - Paul ttUs us deSnitely that he 
finds himself quite wcU able to avoUl the dtifiilties of «* by 
poctuing celibacy; but he recogtuaes, father contcmptuoutly, 
that in this ttipcct he is not as odiet men ate, and says that th^ 

had bcHCT many than hutn-This view' of the case incvit^ 

ably fed him to insia ihai a wife should be tathcr a sUve than a 
partner, her teal function being, not to en^igp a nun S los'e and 
loyalty, but on the cattnary to telcasc ihcm fht Cod by relieving 
the man of alt pro^ccupaiion with imt j«U as in her mpaaty of 
housck«pcr and cook she relieves his preo^pati^ with 
huogei by ihc umplc expedient of sansfyiug his appetite. This 
slavery also jumEcs melf pngmautally by working effectively: 
but it has made Paul the eternal enemy of ^Sfoman ... 

Howfacit, Paul loccKded In stealing the inugc of Cht^ 
ftudfied for the figute'head ofbU Salvaiionist vessel, with its 
Adam posing as the natmaJ man, i» doarme of origitial sin. 
and iu damnation aWdablc only by &idi in (he ucrrfiiie of die 
ooss. In fact, no sooner lud Jhus knocked over the dragpu of 
lupcntition dun Paul boldly tet it on its legs again in the name 

of Jesus_ There has really never been a mote motistroui tin/ 

position popciratd than the impotiiion of the limitaMom of 

PauTi )0ul upon die soul ol Jesus. 

Thougli in the Ant Paul is only a nevts-alist, he cotiiB out of 
hii own cpialcs as a genuine poet, though by dashes only. He n 
no mom a Christian than Jesus was a Bapiiu: Ite is a duaplf 
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of Jesat only aS JouS wjs a disciple oTjoha,, .. He is moie 
Jewish ilun die Jews, moTC Ronun than the Romaru, peoud 
both ways, full of nartUng cxinfcssiata and sclf'ievrlautuu, 
lormemed by an inKUeccual conscience that demanded on 
argued case even iJt the coa uf sophuiiy, with all sorts of fine 
qiulitin ind occasiDcul illumuiaiioni, bticolutayt hopelcsily tn 
[he mils of Siq, Ocath, and Logic, which had no power over 
Jesus. 

Other evidence for this anugonism may exist elsewhere, 
for an eminent authority has pointed out * in a talJc concern'' 
ing the 'Dead Sea Scrolb‘, hidden in the rst century of our 
era,that some scholars* believe the 'Teacher of Righteous'' 
ness’—therein menuoned—is Jesus, while the person rev 
fmed to in the texts as the ‘Wicked Priest’ is Paul, If true, 
this would confirin a very early hostility between Christ’s 
Apostles in Judaea and the man from Tarsus. 

No one is more aw'are than the author himself that this 
chapter is a 't]ne'''sidcd aJfair'. But in a small volume which 
is devoted to the study of women in the ancient world one 
must face the ^ci that the opinions of Church JFaihets, 
whose ideas replaced the teachings of Christ, appear to 
have been for women as dismal as they were unfortunate. 
For men, on the contrary, the Church, like Islam, carried 
much that w'as advantageous. Tot Christendom and Islam 
made available emotions, states of mind, and polhical 
conditions by whidi men could profit, in which they 
could revel, and through w'hich pow'cr could be won and 
justified, Mithiaism w'as even more of an alhmale religion 
than others, but it was fortunately eclipsed. Taking, 
therefore, the onc-'sided feminist view, we arc cotnpelled to 
recognise that most women and girls were rclauvely happy 

‘ H. H. Ro«!ey, Xlv Littrair, 1954, p, puj:. 

* £/. ibe RibbkiiB J, L, Tdcbtt. 
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in the first ccmurics of our era, but that thereafter happiness 
was in regtession for all wicked daughters of Eve* and 
wicked they all were. Sclf'CfiaceEiieoT, silence, concealment 
were expected of them, and no better symbol of this c^ 
be found than a comparison of two portait statues of div 
tjngiiished women. First an imperial lady of the laiter pm 
of the ist century of our era (Plate XXXIa),^ her hair done 
in a style characteristic of the period. This is, of course, the 
work of a Greek sculptor using Creek marbK and he has 
shown the empress or princess, in the guise of Aphrodjte, 
naked to the hips, with her garment slipping down after 
the manner of the Aphrodite (or Venus) of Melos. In 
this competent figure the mist has achieved his aim. for 
divinity Is now added to royalty. In her diirtics, this icg^ 
woman has retained a licalthy youthfulness of body, and 
her awareness of the Gict may account for the imperious 
sclftassurance. Once again we perceive tliar great and 
tmpomnt pcrsdiiages, if they art wtll/madc* may 
chch bodice, hui slaves and the poor had bcttei cover 

Yet OUT second figure (Plate XXXIt) represents no slave 
nor pauper, but another empress—this time a daughter of 
the Oiurch. Adia hlacilla lived in the second half of the 
4ih century of our eta, .ind is represented by a wdbknown 
staiue which shows the noble lady as swathed from n^k 
to ankle, her arms with long sleeves, and with sloping 
shoulders which eitfceblc her physique,* Moreover, she 
sccim lo be—torn a spiritual and uncamal point of view— 
desirably flat/chested. Instead of the secure pride of the ist> 
century lady, we look upon distressful sorrow. There is an 
expression on her sad face that is more than humble, for 

■ In tlw ClprtiiliM .Musmw “ ftfloie. Miinci*u* iimiW Oitnn of f«=l 
Lilin iiuvivc 

* In the Bibliocb^uc Na™r.itf i 
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she looks humiliated. Indeed, her history' is bnet She was 
married to the Empetor Theodosius, a gross cteamre who 
died in a.d. 395 of dropsy after a reign of sixteen years, 
Bui, tliough she gave birth lo rwo fuiurc emperors and a 
daughter, she predeceased her husband by seven years, 
leaving him &cc to tC'-marry, So remarkable was she in 
vinue and orthodoxy rhar she was canorJsed under the 
lume of St Placilla, and her feast is on September 14-^ 
Clearly her reward was in another world. 

* Anaudii^ to the Ri. Rtv, F. C. HoIk'kIe, A Svjnijthkitf Dinmuty nf ^ 

SiMU(is»:4). 
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Atahnta Kedima 


An old familiar saying attributed in J uliati—tb c last Pagan 
emperor—was rc^plirascd by Swinbunve in tbe famous 
lines: 

Thau hiH conquttcd. O pjlt Calileaii; The woiU has grown 
ijTcy fioin tl^y brcaih ; 

Wc havt dmnkicQ of thin-g^ Lcthat^i and fed fiJlncM 

of dcadi. 

Nothing could be tnort rciriotc froni the trutli. Xhe 
Calilcin“his peasant race were not paic but sunburned 
and robust—&r &om conquering, was Himself displaced 
by the Church Militant on earth, disobedient to Jesus, 
seeking new ways to pov^ct; and it was tbis same Church 
wliich, after a kind of metaphorical rocmcifixlon of the 
Founder^ determined the overthrow of Paganism as subt y 
as it had overthrown the precepts of JcsuSp The theology 
of Love which is teniied Christianity, havmg become rc^ 
cast as Christendom! borrowed froiti the simpltt nature 
religions Feat as the fiiicsc insirurnent for the aiuinmnic of 
powder* It seems that die dominion of Chtisicndom was 
due to the chance and unexpected combination within it 
of so many irreconcilable aniiparhics^ This new tcli^oiip 
like its rivalSi expounded stories of miracles and a 
phany with tecurrenL emphasis on corn^ wine, and blood! 
but, in contrast to its prccursprs, it was simultaneously 
aggressive and humble* exclusive and caiholic, anihtopo-' 
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centric and mkamhropic, pontifical and penitentiary, 
authoritarian and auaichic, redempiionist and conttnina/ 
tot)', absoluiionlst and evangetinic, tratuccndcnial and 
purgatorial, sacrifical and apocalyptic. AM women were 
doctriiully deplorable; yet one—the Mother of God—was 
ineffable. So complicated, confused, and contradictory a 
scheme of thought, conduct, and faith was bound to stul-' 
tiiy independent human rejections by a numbic^ insist/ 
cnee upon the need lo acquiesce in current dogma. 

Tlic shock of this ‘New Outlook’ was, to the more 
natural Pagan world, severe. Creeks and Italians through 
to the end of the Graeco/Roman HeMenistic Age had been 
people to whom joy was vital. They had often grown too 
happy to be divened by gloom, horror, and superstition, 
and—most important—they were not enslaved by codes, 
nor w^eic their honest thoughts cabined or confined by 
creeds. For these reasons they were, strictly speaking, not 
religious at all, since there was rtothing it> hold them back 
from the joys of bodily living. 

An historian i$ eonermed not merely with evcrits, but 
also with man and with wmman in history. Accordirvgly 
he may gain by carrying within him something of existen/ 
tialist philosophy, setting in relief existence in its most 
personal aspect. Mankind exists first artd is defined after/ 
wards. Mankind can create its owu world according to its 
choice. Man is the future of man. And that, of course, is 
humanism. As an historical religion with a Founder in 
Time, the Faiih has meaning; but not so if it escapes— 
as it was already doing by the mid/ist century of our era— 
from the formidable example and precept of its Founder. 
Such evidence as we have makes it most improbable that 
He would have consented to the de&mation of half—the 
female half—of humanity. Yet it was this line which led, 
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through a fear of woman and stx. to a tcttiblc escape into 
vowed celibacy and cimdty. In the framework of the 
medieval and modem world most monks and nuns were 
quiet people dedicated not only to thetr ideals, but to a 
proposition called 'hoiine«\ But the huge momsuc 
movemcui too o^Ecn enitblrd a small Qumber of 
to gain control of the wcll'eqnipped machinery pf 
Chutch. Many of these creatures were single-minded, 
simple-minded, dedicated, truculent, and not quite sane, 
for dicy believed dicmselvcs to be the consecrated instm- 
ments of God and they had that feat and hatred of women 
of which such men alone can be capable. 

People in the Middle Ages w«c, in feet, slowly going 
mad because of the appalling code adopted ccncemmg 
women; 

The Chuich ue^ti iuecctdeii m obtaitunc uiu%ti:sJ nocrpi- 
ance of its $cmul bm m ujtu: ti beta irw able to ^ 

force scmJ ibsriflerrt on i ink mfBdcm to pioduct a nch 
QDp of nimal dUsse. h ii hardly i» nitich w uy thJi 
medical Emope cinic w resemble a von JUiaite aiylum- 

Reflections on nuclear fosion are lo-day often ^d to be 
drivmg us towards mad ness j but that is as nothing 
pared with the wild tlioughts induced by a faith founded 
upon a Heaven and Hell conception of the physical 

To the ordinary mediaval man the universe was no 
more than a three-tiered cake-srandr-heaven, earth, lidl- 
cach on a plate. To the medieval thinker and sage the 
universe w'as something hetter than thtet flats, tath« 
like a Chinese ivory ball concentrically carved. The solid 
innermost core-bail was Hdl, the nfitt enclowr earth, and 

^ G. Rjttixy TiylcH, Sex in Hiftprji p* 
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oxrcr this came layer on layer of* moon, sun, and star*' 
bearing spheres until the outermost of all—the empyrean, 
or Heaven, Bui the universe with its ‘Harmony of the 
Spheres was finite. The absolute necessity for an apoca^ 
lyptie Heaven and Hell, both localised in space, was the 
first requisite of medizval dogma; and when this fell to 
pieces the result for the fundamentally faithful was deplore 
able. Add to that piece of nonsense the actual fact thai 
women arc utterly desirable with the supposition that they 
are utterly c\t 1 —therefore headed for Hell—and it is 
obvious that many sensitive methieval men who had not 
gone mad were going. 

From the religiously induced horror of sex and woman 
mankind must find an escape, and within a patristic, 
anthropocentric, and paternal religion it was found in the 
cult of the Virgin Mary, Mother of Cod. It so happened 
that the worsliip of the Virgin Artemis conceived as a 
living gt^dcss lasted longer in Ephtrsus in Asia Minor 
than it did elsewhere. Nevertheless, in that city one virgin 
was slowly eclipsed by another. It occurred in the fblJowv 
ing manner: St John the Divine, presumed author of the 
Afoedyj^st, or ejRgvthiion, was mistakenly identified 

with St John the Apostle, who received from the Cross 
instructions to cherish the Mother of Jesus, Since the Sc 
John Rtutlati^n is held by many scholars to have written 
his work in fphesus—precisely as Christian legend main'' 
rained one can understand that his confusion with the 
Apostle John led to the view that he must have brought 
the Virgin Mary to live thcre.^ Hence her dormiiion and 
assumption were localised in the place, and when Ancmis 
was finally annihilaicd, tJie Virgin Mary took over much 
^-ult. But the aspects of a Moiliergoddess w'Crc also 
> On ill ibit ta Dpcdilh c Piad, tt CW, pp. 709 f. 
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nec<ied; for the fear aiid hatred of Eve, and of what she 
represented through the persons of girls and women, 
having become an obsession of male celibates, it was in*' 
evitable that relief must be found in the concept of a 
Mothet'^oddess. blaiuially the fneduEvai Church was 
united to a patriarchal system wherein women were scr> 
vants and dependants of men. Yet docile service and un^ 
questioning obedience could redeem them, and these 
qualities were thought to exist in the Mother of Christ, 
handmaid of the Lord—who was at the opposite pole 
from Eve the sinner—^Mary, who was the medratrix of 
salvation, and therefore an offset to Eve, the mediatrix of 
damnation. Though virginity is negative and a grim 
traiioti, it was what all pious male celibates most admired. 
In the Middle Ages “for the first time in history the mother 
kneels before her son; she &eely accepts her infcrioriiy. 
This is the supreme masculine victory, consummated in 
the cult of the V irgin —it is die rehabilitation of woman 
through the accomplishment of her defeat."* But from litis 
there must grow forth the inevitable myili: the Virgin 
Mother of Christ docs not die; she foils asleep and is 
assumed into die Realm above, there to become—as the 
doctrine develops—^thc Queen of Heaven, Meanwhile 
there operated subconsciously the age^ld potent wish to 
regard Nature as Feminine and Godhead as female. 

At all events males had one ideal female to adore, but 
this did not engender in them any better and more civilised 
attitude to their monal womenfolk. Females privileged by 
biith and snuion, if within the frame of feudalism, were, 
of course, not unhappy provided that they were totally 

^ Simatif 4c Bdiiwotf* cp. pi Fof ^hc Catbobc doctnnfi cowcttu^ 
ihc Mixhci of God pcimed in ppucisc pltfMj tcc f, G. HiJwcsk. A Bh' 
£r:q^bu4t DkUmar} ^iht F 
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devoid of all semidvjty. Such was d:c roughness of the 
ieudul nobtiiry ofW^CMCrn and Northern Europe that thcjr 
womenfolk had to be not merely ’haid^boiled’, but as hard 
as steel. There are still people today—including some 
medieval historians—who would have us tliink of the 
Middle Ages as a tidy period of singing birds^ fait ladies 
with w'asp/waists and sloping shoulders, virginal knights 
in burnished armour, stained glass, and the odour of 
sanctity; all of it so cosy. Yet the truth is tliat, except for a 
very- few literaie great ladies and a few learned RcUgious, 
the people—ftom kings to serfs—were dull, dirty, danger-' 
ous, and disgusting. Not quite all of them, but most. For 
women who did not belong to the privileged class there 
were only four available careers; the lf&ur£€oise wifc^'cook.' 
housekeeper, the prostitute, the nun, and the witch.' 
Nothing is more difftcuh than to assess the general value of 
the Middle Ages from the woman^s point of view, yet it 
may be said that mankind was heavily dependeni on tlie 
acceptance of the miraculous, and on the validity of 
absoluuon, and dial it iiad a moral complacency oflfkt by 
a fear of moral devianon. Men and w'omen were a nth to-' 
pocentric and geocentric, and the people who had the inis-' 
fortune then to be alive w'cre sexually frustrated because 
sex was periodically over'indutged and periodically de-' 
tested even by the laity. 

That which we call the Renaissance was, of couise, a 
gradually developing movemenT. The main historical 
event which promoted it was the treacherous sack of Con> 
staniinopTe by the barbarous W^estem feudality, in consci' 
quence of which some Byzandne scholars drifted to the 

‘Set Margiirt Muftay, Tit C*il(it ISVarra Btr^pr, tfiH Hr OcJ 

tbt is-}!- 
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West with their books and their knowledge of the classics 
and the Ancient World. Yet that would not have sufficed 
of itself had not people in Italy, Provence, and the 
Burgundian region been ready to receive these better things; 
for to all who were ‘in the know' the Church was, because 
of its incredible corruption, becoming an abonunadon 
that grew worse century by century. But the true life, such 
as belonged to the Mediterranean in all its splendour, was 
bound to return. The coming of spring, the end of the 
long, hateful winter, is a recurrent theme of the medieval 
Latin poets.* The ear tit was afiame, Love stood at the gate 
of summer, the satyrs were aw ake, the dryads had begurt 
their dancing. In fact, Humanism came back and brought 
its own six cardinal virtues, the first three of which arc 
common alike to the mediarval and the modern worlds, 
while the last three entertain the seeds of heresy. Tlicse 
vinues comprise sensitivity, intelligence, and erudition, 
together with integrity, curiosity, and tolerance. 

In 1J32 there appeared the fost instalment of Rabelais 
masterpiece. The ffero/c Derdf of Gar^entua and Panta^ratt, 
which must have seemed like a foretaste of the new spring, 
the end of the long hideous winter of the Middle Age. For 
wc must keep tltese things in pctspecuvc. ^ itli all our 
teverence for the highlights of mediaeval dvilis^ioa 
(Chartres, Dante, the Sumtifu ot Thomas Aquinas, 
Chaucer's belly-laugh), no one now pretends that any 
human being at all like ourselves could have enjoyed the 
Middle Age, For the vast majority of Western European 
men and women, the centuries that lie between the break¬ 
up of tlic Roman Empire and the fall of Constantinople 
were brutal, neurotic, priest-ridden, and malodorous. Dirt 

*■ Firi£ of rKU liw quijtfiti frotti an arnck 

by Jxaijii RjjmiKid Jn ttie Ntte Stsirmm W NdfitJi, AugUH it* 
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and rcpmston, both of mind and body, were obscsiivc and 
all'^revaiLng, Whatever spirituaJ ligaincnts were mtn at 
the Reformation, whatever the Renaissance may or may 
not have accomplished for the spirit of nun, there can be 
no doubt that on a purely secular level life has been 
cleaner and chccdullcr for most of us ever since. 

Rabelais deployed his big classical battalions. From 
Herodotus, his first love, lie borrowed the easy^Howing 
narraiive style that makes him the farher of French prose. 
From Lucian he got Ids wit. From PUny and a host of 
others liis heaps of assorted learning. He was certain that 
this new world of scholars and libraries, of gunpowder and 
Greek Testaments and voyages of discovery, would change 
medieval Europe immeasurably for the better. The 
misanthrope who sees history through the dark blinkers of 
Original Sin will sneer at him, but the humanist will find 
his faith refieshing and close to the faith of Erasmus, who, 
in England, could discard human sin and replace it by 
human folly.*^ 

Naturally the Renaissance soon became a period of 
enhanced status for women. In Italy diey were given an 
education similar to that of men and were regarded as 
their erjuah, even though it was held proper for them to 
work by influencing men, as did the women of ancient 
Athens, rather than to engage directly in politics. In other 
fields, such as the manageincnt of vast estates, they might 
take responsibility exactly as the women of Andem Sparta 
and of Ionia once did. It appears that at that time a vimfo 
was a woman who was as good as a man, and the term 
was one of praise. Women were ficc lo cntiance their 
amactivencss with expensive clothes and cosmetics. 

^ Set A brilliiiii of tMi Li)f Mum Phillj|ifp £fumm md th^ 

Ntrthtfn Rfnjuana (Engloh Univmitia pfp 
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Taboos on audit)’ were forgotten and the famous espoitrine* 
ment in the Vciictian manner was the fashion, rouge being 
applied to the uncovered nipples as wdl as to the cheeks. 
Perfumes and fursi delicate caic of the hands and the fingeti# 
nails, were admired and encouraged. For the first time 
since the days of Ancient Greece and Rome ihe counesan, 
a lady of charm, intelligence, and education, living in her 
own house, holding court, the &iend of men of influence 
both in politics and art, once more takes a place as im' 
portant as chat occupied ceatuiics before by Rhodopis, 
Aspasia, and Phryne. The sense of guilt in sexual matters 
faded, and the Renaissance produced a superb flowering 
unparalleled since the days of antiquity.* 

The t sth century was for the women of Italy a brighiand 
cheerful period, and in the i6th that satisfactory state of 
affairs had spread to France and England. It was a first 
step forward on the road to a more reasonable and ba^ced 
life for cvcrj'one* Set-backs occurred, especially in tlic 
17th century, for the Puritans of the Reformation and of 
the Countcr^Reformaiion were and^fcminisi in outlook; 
ntoicos'CT, the brutality of w'itch''htiiits was a fearful stain 
upon the epoch. The 18th ceniuiy, carrying the Age of 
Enlightenment, marked once more a great improvement 
for females generally. But the coming of the Gictory system 
brought disaster to all such working women as left the 
land for industry, while the owners and cmploycis, them'' 
selves frequently ftom naitow-'mindcd Puritan back/ 
grounds, were fiercely hostile to sex, and ihcrcfbte to 
'the other sex'. In such soil the seeds of the Victorian aui/ 
tude to women were sown, and the cca's wildest symEjol was 
the grand piano, supplied with pantaloons to hide those 

^ Oa thit raoipticalcd topic, tlw tntsrciiod ^ advitwl it> ttudjT ui 
pwticiilat G, Raanf Tiylaf, Svr k Huttrjt Chaf«a VII. 
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awful things—t(gs. None the l«s, women wae winning 
all die white; women's colleges, co^edueationd schools, 
degrees, the vote, academic and proi^ional equality—not, 
however, in the Church—business posts, contraceptives, 
prophylaxis, birth/anaesthesia, every suitable type of sport, 
women have them alL Hve hetsclf, treated in die Vatican 
Press as an historical person created from Adam some 
sixty centuries ago, is now tsroneraied. The Osstrtratere 
Dottseiiic4,'‘ defying the ££Ut of misogynist Church 
Fathers, declares that: "Adam was to blame because he 
should have had more common sense dian to get excited 
over Eve. Adam should have given Eve a smart sbp in the 
face when he was aware that he was gradually being 
seduced.” The editor deplores ihc fact diat Eve has always 
had to bear the brunt of the blame for tniroducing sin into 
the world as intermediary between the Devil and Adam, 
This chapter had to be w*rittcn because without some 
bridge, however slender, linking 'then* with now*, the 
study of Women in Antiquity would have had no pur^ 
pose, except—hope^—one of cnteitainmcnt for writer 
and reader. Yet there must be an advatuage in studying 
through past ages the Itie and ways of women as well as 
the attitudes and reactions of men to women, and in making 
tlie discovery that on the whole men do not conic very 
well out of the situation. We can Icam horn the pasi and 
we cart compare our ways and codes with those of the pan. 
Two quesunns will then pose rjicinsclvcs, as follows; from 
the woman s point of view-, "Can the clock be put back 
so as to place her once more in subjection from the 
inan*s point of view', "How invincible Js woman^s present 
liberty i“ To the woman** qucsuoii the anstver is, "Almost 

I The p4n.^ fiom i]m Vaicin Piper wai quoted in the ^wln' 

Fcbfutfr e, 
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cectaioly NoT* Ailileiic freedom for girU and women ha( 
gone much too far. Some people hope for a revival of the 
Churches influence and power, forgettiug that it never 
recover its former sway unless it can set its face against and 
destroy aihleucs. In the early centuries of faith the great 
enemies of the new religion were not Pagan temples and 
shtines, not sanctuancs and theatres, but gymnasia, baths, 
hippodromes, and circuses, Tiie conscious appreciation by 
a human being of exhilaration, of delight in his or her 
glowing, muscular body, the achievements of muscle .wid 
eye manifnt in the hit six, the hQmo<un with the bases 
loaded, the kicked goal, the smack with the hockcy<stick, 
the straight drive on to the green, the long rally and the 
smashing victory on the Centre Court—the bodily delight 
in such things is but mofial sin! Wc have fotgotteo that 
the body is only a carcass built to carry an immortal sold 
through this vale of tears, dial tiie body is hete to be mottb- 
fied, not be developed in its Pagan glory, that physical 
enjoyntent such as comes &oin athletic fitness is juxtitiit, 
ttanslatcd (among other words) as frisk incss, frolicsome-' 
ness, revelry'. But indeed, laxma is a deadly sin, and our 
civilisation has admitted girls as well as boys to its cujoy' 
mem and makes greater heroines of young female athletes 
than ever the ancient world did. All this the Church has 
permitted, even to girls in convent schools playing hockey 
and trnnii. In &ct. the pass has been sold, and Atalania is 

back again. . « , . r. 

To die man’s question the answer is; ^ oman s liberty 

tf now invincible.’' _ 

Man, and that means mankind, is the measure of all 
things, and lo-tJay perhaps it is the young female of ntan^ 
kind (with her own emphasis on measure merits) who has 
become rhe measure of all things. Never has young 
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womanhood b«o so absorbing lo others and so absorbed 
in herscli: Atafaoia, back again, is the eternal symbol of 
joy; but the joy is short, of course, ft is not merely oid 
Oinar s trite remark about spting varushing with die rose 
which Conveys the sadness behind the Joy. Many years of 
academic life, many of travel, have shown me that die 
young female of our species has more of gaiety, of zest, 
than her brother. That it docs not last is tragic, but 
in (act inescapable. He begins to attain his best when his 
iwin/sistci is starting to fade. However, tiding into a 
career is rarely her ambition, for irvday ii becomes clear 
that wliai the young woman—future mother, ultimate 
grandmother most desires within the strange, cramped 
social framework of our age is ihc capture of a husband. 
Among [he workers or lowcrdncome groups the puisuit 
starts early widi rhosc now reftared to as 'teen-agers'. 
Youth dubs cease to attract the young girl. Church 
aaiviiics arc conceived of as 'children’s affairs’, ‘all talk 
and no do', but dandng is an adult occupation, and the 
girl with unswerving concentration sets out to get her man,' 
Among the lathct higher income groups represented by 
young Women of attainment, such as scliolan in univer¬ 
sities, much the same state of affairs prevails, though their 
^tack is less direct and though k occurs in the ‘twenties’ 
instead of the teens. The aiicnuared and fragile social 
groups from Mayfaw and the Shires share the same out¬ 
look and desires, though the approaches may appear to be 
either mote etmlared or more heairy, Yci in jJI these 
groups It is both the slapdash simplidiy and the coniideac 
careless optimism which have their appeal, and which an 
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honest urnnhibited tnan will chciish. There are eontem.' 
porancs who, tearmr^ of this state ofafFairs, will raise the 
eyebrow of disapprobidon; others, you tiger, will smile; 
yet others, the youngest, will laugh and go their ways, 
never knowing that thdr svays now ate the ways of other 
gills in antiquity. 

A student of the humanities is pleased to observe that his 
Own world of to-day continues 10 be indebted to that 
ancient classical world which has been the abiding passion 
of his life and studies, and it is when he observes the 
women of to^ay that he is most aware of their debt— 
mainly unconscious—to antiquity. The male half of 
humanity has pethaps moved too fast and too tar in recent 
ceniuties; the female half has retained a richer rhythm and 
has recovered—with ancient freedoms now regained—a 
better grasp of reality, Wc may not over-^aluc human 
beings of either sex, but wc may join Erasmus in holding 
the globe to be peopled by a great company of the foolish. 
So it was, too, very long ago when, none the less, qualities 
of goodness and finencB also cidstcd. Because some 
ancient qualities arc reappearing in this century it is 
tempting to suggest that a woman of ttvday owes more 
than she thinks or knows ro a remoter Mediterranean and 
European past. She has from Ancient Egypt her maquilU^t 
and her love of clothes revealing and concealing. Like 
Atalanta, patroness of sports, rhe is not ashamed of hw 
body and sometimes she has all the coquetry of Anthea. 
She will allow the camera to record her as once the painter 
and sculptor recorded Phrync. Sometimes she faces sun 
and sea garbed like the girls of Piazza Armcrina, or 
dances solemnly like the Spartans, or jazi.'ljke as the 
Thyiads of Athens and Delphi. Like Praxinoa. she can 
be domestic, bur not crushed under domesticity, and she 
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has the advantage of visiting ^the pictures* more ofien than 
Athenian women visited the Theatre of Dionysos. Like 
Lysiscra. she can always subdue het male by declaiidg a 
lock-out) and« with all iltis, like the cavc^woman of old, 
she remains an improviser by contrast with her man, the 
planner. Society has need of both. 
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